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“ Daddy Was Detained at the Office 


OES this happen regularly in the families of your 
bookkeepers? If it does, you will pay for it eventually, 
for night work is always costly. 


Kalamazoo loose leaf devices will alleviate the necessity for 
night work by their principles of mechanical construction and 
their correct application. Tried and proven plans for time 
and labor saving are brought to you by a service department 
who are exceptionally well fitted to render real service, due 
to their daily contact with accounting problems in various 
lines of business. 


For mechanical accounting the Kalamazoo Style ‘*C”’ 
systems were specifically devised, and a few moments of 
your time given to a representative from our Accounting 
Advisory Department will convince you that there really is a 
way by which your bookkeepers can close their books at 
**Quitting Time’’. 


Write today for booklet ‘A Big Drive’’. 


Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder Company 
KALAMAZOO MICHIGAN 


“*Pioneer Producers of Standardized Banking Forms”’ 


ALAMAZ 


LOOSE -LEAF-DEVICES-AND 
ACCOUNTING -SYSTEMS 
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The MEASURE of a 
COMMERCIAL CENTER 


N THE DISTRICT commercially 
tributary to CHICAGO are 13,599 banks; 
within a night’s ride there are 10,000. 


THESE THOUSANDS OF BANKS 

attest the activity of the productive MID- 

DLE WEST where the yields of farm and | 
field are supplemented by those of forest and 

mine, of workshop and factory. 


THROUGH CLOSE ASSOCIATION 
with thousands of these banks and with 
thousands of merchants and manufacturers 
in this productive section, THE CONTIN- 
ENTAL AND COMMERCIAL BANKS 
participate in vitalizing the credit created by 
this business activity and making it of use to 
the entire nation. 
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The comprehensive service of the Continental 
and Commercial Banks is told in a booklet 
which will be sent on request. 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 
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RESOURCES MORE THAN 500 MILLION DOLLARS 
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On March Ist, 1920 
The Liberty Bell Home Savings Bank 


Produced 1000 new savings accounts for one bank (in 
that one day.) Another bank says: ‘‘We have nearly 
doubled our savings accounts during the last two months, 
which increase is largely due to the advertising by us of 


° 9 Reduced Reproduction of the 
your I Aberty Bell Ban ks. Liberty Bell Home Savings Bank 


At the present time successful Liberty Home Savings Campaigns are being 
carried on by nearly two thousand banks throughout the United States. We 


believe it to be the greatest New Account and Subsequent Deposit Producer 
ever evolved or invented. 





It is the most appropriate plan for a Fourth of July Savings Campaign. 


IT APPEALS TO EVERY TRUE AMERICAN! 














in connection. 
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= Construction, ee 
= Convenient Size, of the 
i= Bronze Finish. ‘i Satta 
= Complete Liberty Bell 
= Advertising 
= Campaign It possesses a 
| = including strong historic, 
| = newspaper copy, patriotic, 
= window display : ornamental 
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A suggested Fourth of July Window Display to promote thrift. 


BANKERS FROM ALL SECTIONS SAY THAT 
THE DEMAND FOR THESE LIBERTY BELL 
BANKS IS SOMETHING TREMENDOUS. 


Full information concerning our service for bankers FREE for the asking. Write now! 


THE BANKERS SAVINGS & CREDIT SYSTEM Co. 
Capital : $225,000 
Producers of Deposit Building Folders, Home Safes and Document Boxes. 
Exclusive Developers of Savings Accounts Under Guarantee Plan. 





Our Champion Home Bank Madison Avenue and West 103rd Street CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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INDIRECT DAYLIGHT 
~ for Banking Rooms - 


OUR bank should have 

Western Venetian 
Blinds in its windows. 
They will give you the 
best possible control of 
Daylight. No awnings 
or window shades are 
needed where these 
blinds are used. 


Let us send you our large illustrated booklet. If prices are 


desired give approximate size of your windows. 
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A Bank That Produces Citizens 





The ‘Social Service Clearing House” gained the active co-operation of the foreign-born 





population on any matter relating to community work 


An Americanization Plan on New York’s East Side 
and the Work it is Doing with a Million People 2s. 


“\ZE who enter here shall be Americans.” 

These words best characterize the 
most novel experiment in Americanization ever under- 
taken by a banking institution. If you have ever been 
downon the lower East Side of New York you will appre- 
ciate what a strenuous task lay before the officials of 
the Bank of the United States when its Americanization 
program was begun two years ago. It is sufficient to 
say that the section of the cosmopolitan city where the 
bank is located, covering an area of three square miles, 
is inhabited by a million people. These are for the 
most part immigrants, representing in all twenty-two 
different nationalities. 

Despite a persistent campaign of radical propaganda 
which has infested this district, branding it as “the 
bolshevist center of the United States,’ the Bank of 
the United States has actually succeeded in bringing 
home the message of Americanism and has made 
thousands of new citizens. This bank has not only 
proved a good thing for the East Side, but has become 
the spokesman for a million people. 

How were these remarkable results obtained? The 
gist of the bank's Americanization plan is the 
operation of a ‘‘social service clearing house” through 
which the bank has secured the active co-operation of 
the foreign-born population on any matter relating 
to community work. It has put the banker into 
intimate and human touch with his depositor. 


By J. K. NOVINS _ This idea had its development during 


the second Liberty Loan. At a time 
when the United States had entered a very critical 
period in its history and had appealed to the million 
people on the lower East Side for financial support 
to carry on the war against Germany, this district 
was distinctly pro-German and made a very low- 
spirited response. It had subscribed a sum total of 
$200,000 to the first Liberty Loan. 

Immediately there went up a cry of disloyalty 
directed against the million East Side residents. 
“The hotbed of radicalism and pro-Germanism™ was 
the cry from all quarters. 

It was then that Joseph S. Marcus, president of the 
Bank of the United States, conceived the idea that has 
meant so much for the East Side. Mr. Marcus had 
been appointed chairman of the East Side Liberty 
Loan committee, and he was to start things going to 
put the second Liberty Loan over the top on the 
East Side. 

He faced a discouraging job, for he had to organize 
the people of twenty-two nationalities who had 
assumed a pro-German attitude. He had to work in 
the face of increasing radical propaganda. It was 
necessary to show those people what we were fighting 
for in order to make the ensuing loans a success. 

And then, the people of the East Side were a bit 
distrustful of financial investments in whatever form, 
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“If you have ever been down on the lower East Side of New York you will 
appreciate what a strenuous task lay before the officials of the bank of the 
United States when its Americanization program was begun two years ago” 


regardless of whether it was the 
government of the United States 
that offered securities. Not many 
years before a number of East Side 
banks had gone to the wall simul- 
taneously. Hundreds of thousands 
of small depositors, mostly wage 
earners, had lost all of their meager 
savings. [hey would never trust 
a bank again, let alone financial 
investments. 

Mr. Marcus and his son, Bernard 
K. Marcus, vice-president of the 
bank, who was also active in the 
loans, well understood the psychol- 
ogy of those people. An im- 
migrant himself, bred on the East 
Side, Mr. Marcus drew his resources 
from personal experiences. One of 
the first things he did was to invite 
to his office an able young news- 
paperman and social worker, alsoa 
product of the East Side. 

Harry H. Schlacht, who later 
became director of the Bank of the 
United States’ social service clearing 
house, which figured so prominently 
in the Americanization work of the 
bank, is the young man referred to. 


Figures may 
be uninterest- 
ing, but in this 
case the rule is 
the exception. 
Whereas only 
$200,000 was the 
miserable record 
for the first loan, 
the East Side 
subscribed 
$2,000,000 tothe 
second loan. The 
third loan ended 
with $6,000,000 
to the credit of 
the East Side. 
This was in- 
creased to 
$12,000,000 
duringthe 
fourth Liberty 
Loan. But dur- 
ing the Victory 
Loan the East 
Side went over 
the top with 
$50,000,000 in 
subscriptions. 

This gave the East Side its first 
start in Americanism of the regular 
kind. The methods used by the 
bank inthe Liberty Loan campaigns 
were similar to those still in use in 
its Americanization work. In 
other words,the Bank of the United 
States has succeeded in getting 
$70,000,000 in bonds as well as 
$70,000,000 in patriotism. 

The bank has made thousands of 
new citizens, for it is part of its 
program to train its depositors for 
citizenship. Part of the program 
is the operation of a school to teach 
Americanism to foreigners. The 
school is located in the bank build- 
ing proper. 

Among other things, since the 
Americanization program was in- 
stituted two years ago, the bank 
has been responsible for a reduction 
in the price of milk to residents of 
the lower East Side. It has been 
partly responsible for an increase in 
the salaries of New York school 
teachers. It has helped to organize 
the fight against the influenza 
epidemic of 1919, and this work is 
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being continued this year. It is 
now raising a fund to pay for the 
erection of a bronze tablet to 
commemorate the young men of 
the East Side who died in the 
service of their country. This 
tablet is to be placed at the 
entrance of the bank. 

The greatest problem the bank 
had to meet was to reach the people 
of the twenty-two nationalities and 
to organize them effectively. Mr. 
Schlacht drew up a list of 250 East 
Side organizations whose member- 
ships were representative of this 
polyglot population. Represent- 
atives of these organizations were 
invited to a convention called at 
the bank. 

He invited prominent bankers 
and public men to address them. 
Among these were such men as 
Governor Benjamin Strong of the 
Second Federal Reserve District: 
A. B. Leach, of the A. B. Leach & 
Company; Jacob H. Schiff, of Kuhn, 
Loeb & Company; George Gordon 
Battle, prominent New York lawyer, 
and others equally prominent. 

Mr. Marcus then ordered that a 
special list of the bank's depositors 
be prepared. They were classified 
according to occupations, business 
and professional connections. He 
picked out the school teachers, the 
school principals, the business men, 
the bakers, the plumbers, the 
doctors, and so on down the list. 
It was arranged to call special 
meetings of these groups in the 
bank building. 

These men represented the cream 
of the East Side. They were the 
leaders in business, education, labor 
unionism and intellectual activities. 
Mr. Marcus knew that by reaching 
them he would succeed in reaching 
the rest of the million East Side 
residents. And results indicated 
that he was right. 

With the completion of Liberty 
Loan activities, the bank president 
instructed Mr. Schlacht to continue 
the Americanization work for as 
long a period as necessary. The 
result was the “Bank of the United 


States Social Service Clearing 
House.” It may be described as a 
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so t of clearing house of American- 
ism. The purpose was to bring the 
bank officials into intimate and 
human touch with the residents of 
the district. 

\ room on the second floor of the 
bank building, 77 Delancey street, 
was set aside as a class room where 
classes in citizenship were held at 
recular intervals, with Mr. Schlacht 
as instructor. Later the classes 
were held every two weeks. The 
instruction was free to any de- 
positor of the bank and to all 
others desiring the instruction. 

The aim of the instruction was to 
prepare young men of the East 
Side to answer intelligently ques- 
tions on American history and 
government that may be put to 
them in any United States court 
granting citizenship. One of the 
chief accomplishments of the social 
service clearing house has been the 
establishment of special night court 
sessions, so applicants for citizen- 
ship papers donot lose time by stop- 
page of work. Mr. Schlacht makes 
every effort to aid them, and every 
few months he accompanies a group 
of young men to night court to help 
them obtain their citizenship 
papers. 

A visit to one of the citizenship 
classes reveals an interesting scene, 
indeed. There you will find Greek, 
Russian, Jew, Croatian, Austrian, 
German, Italian, and others too 
numerous to list. Some are young, 
hardly out of their knickerbockers, 
while here and there are heavily 
bearded patriarchs of foreign visage. 

“Right now,” said Mr. Marcus, 
“we are making every effort to have 
a federal judge hold court in our 
bank. There is no reason why a 
bank cannot have its own citizen- 
ship court. The way things look, 
we will succeed in this new 
endeavor. 

“The way we do things here is 
very simple. Whenever we want 
to do something for the good of the 
community we get up a committee 
of interested depositors. For one 
thing it gives these people the idea 
that nobody is trying to do them a 
favor. They have come to realize 


that whenever they want something 
all they have to do is to exert their 
rights and they will get what they 
want. We believe that is the right 
community spirit tocultivate among 
them.” 

The institution of citizenship 
classes has resulted in thousands of 
new citizens for the East Side. 
That, however, is only one of the 
functions of the social service 
clearing house. Ever since its in- 
ception it has also served as a 
service bureau for East Siders. 

Several months ago two school 
teachers came to the bureau to tell 
of a tale of starvation among 
school children in the neighborhood. 
The bank president asked his sec- 
retary, Victor Trager, to make 
an investigation. The latter found 
the cause to be lack of milk nutri- 
tion for the school children. In one 
East Side school twenty - nine 
children in one class were found 
anemic and had to be transferred 
to subnormal classes. 

Mr. Marcus agreed to foot the 
bills to buy milk for these children, 
and meanwhile he got up a com- 
mittee to appeal to the Board of 
Education to make a special appro- 
priation to feed school children in 
East Side schools. The other day 
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Clearing House 


the Board of Education appropri- 

ated $50,000 for this purpose. The 

following is a letter from the prin- 

cipal of an East Side school in 

appreciation of the service rendered 

by the social service clearing house: 
“Dear Mr. Marcus: 

“IT am sending you the paid 
bill for November and the still 
unpaid bill for December. The 
latter is considerably larger,due 
to the increase in the number 
of school children being fed. 
Also§ there seems to be amuch 
greater degree of poverty in 
the homes, due to a great deal 
of illness and a number of 
deaths in the various families. 

“It is impossible for me to 
find words which will convey to 
you sufficiently our appreci- 
ation of your kindness to the 
children, and our appreciation 
of the physical reconstruction 
which your generous gift makes 
possible. Whenever we have 
visitors from other schools or 
cities I always take pride in 
telling themofthework you and 
yourcommitteeare doing, in the 
hope that your kind deeds will 
spread similar work in other 
sections. 

“People come here with all sorts 


(Continued on page 29) 


A scene at Ellis Island—Here the immigrant enters the Promised Land to become a good or bad citizen 
according to the influence he encounters 
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China's 
Amazing Banks 


bd 


T would be 

difficult, 
perhaps im- 
possible, for 
the American financier, with his 
adding machines, typewriters, inter- 
est tables and standardized systems 
of coin and property values, to 
vision the financial predicament in 
which present-day China finds her- 
self. Neither the currency dis- 
organization of Mexico nor the 
chaos of anarchistic reorganization 
in Russia will afford an adequate 
similitude. For China, in addition 
to being the most populous and 
unwieldy country in the world, is 
not suffering an economic reaction 
of comparatively recent birth from 
which she may be expected, sooner 
or later, to right herself. China's 
center of financial equilibrium has 
never been established. Her 
problem lies in forty-five cen- 
turies of disorganization and _in- 
action, the lack of any real money 
standard, national financial unit 


What Modern Financial Enterprise is Achieving in the 
World’s Oldest, Largest and Most Unorganized Nation 


By LOUIS J. STELLMAN 


or equitable system of exchange. 

There are perhaps one hundred 
fairly modern banks and banking 
houses in the whole of China 
and at least a fifth of these 
have been established during 
very recent years. The Bank of 
China is a stoutly up-to-date and 
well-established institution. In its 
widely scattered branches at least 
a thousand people are employed, 
and its central office at Pekin 
makes use of modern methods of 
bookkeeping and computation, us- 
ing Arabic figures and foreign 
writing implements exclusively. It 
has a capital of $10,000,000, half of 
which was raised by popular sub- 
scription. Recently the govern- 
ment withdrew its bonds and 
substituted cash for its $5,000,000 
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The Bank of Shanghai, Hong Kong 


shares, so 
that it is 
now a thor- 
oughly “go- 
ing concern,’ whose shareholders 
vote for their directors and _ in- 
spectors. 

But in Shansi, where the ancient 
Bankers Guild inaugurated, cen- 
turies ago, Cathay’s financial insti- 
tutions, rough pieces of silver are 
still a factor of the currency; in 
Amoy and other cities, the carolus 
or so-called Spanish dollar remains 
the dominant financial unit, though 
out of circulation for half a century; 
in every province and in many 
cities there are different mintage, 
notes and money values to the 
estimated number of 170 varieties; 
and the rate of discount for ex- 
change for current coin between 
one city and another is from two to 
five per cent. 

Be it understood 
possesses neither a 
money standard nor 


that China 
practicable 
distinctive 
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gol or silver coin. Theoretically 

its coinage tables are as follows: 
10 cash = | candareen 
10 candareen = 1 mace 
10 mace = 1 tael 


The tael is a weight of silver, not 
a coin, and has a fluctuating value 
of about $1.33. Cash are copper 
coins held together by means of 
square holes through the center 
and thus strung they are known as 
“sycee.’ Having a copper content 
of approximately 50 per cent, their 
value fluctuates with the market 
value of copper, and for the value of 
a tael one receives from 800 to 1800 
cash, according to prevailing cop- 
per prices, local sentiment or the 
adjustment of a money-changer's 
scales. And, incidentally, one needs 
a wheelbarrow to transport this 
sum. 

While the cash and candareen 
serve largely as the minor current 
coin of China, there are silver 
dollars of some half a dozen foreign 
countries in general circulation. 
The most popular of these is the 
Mexican dollar; in addition to 
which there are dollars minted in 
Hong Kong by foreign banking 
concessions, Straights’ Settlements 
and Spanish dollars and the dollar 
coins of various provincial govern- 
ments. The last named mintage 
has a subsidiary coinage known as 
5, 10 and 20-cent pieces, stamped, 
however, with the tael values; the 
10-cent coin, for instance, being 
stamped 7.2 can- 
dareens. Popu- 
lar fancy is a 
serious factor in 
thevalueof these 
coins and the 
ratiothey bear to 
the dollar varies 
to a remarkable 
degree. At times 
a dollar is equiv- 
alent to 11 ten- 
cent pieces; at 
other times 9 
or less is the 
quid pro quo. 

A concrete in- 


whimsical and mythical standard of 
financial values is given in these 
extracts from a report of the com- 
missioner of customs at Amoy, a 
trading port of more than ordinary 
importance: 

“One of the features of the 
trade at this port which has been a 
puzzle to many is that regarding 
the local currency. Its unit is the 
so-called Spanish dollar which, 
though actually in use during the 
60's, disappeared from the market 
by the end of the 70's. Since then, 
however, it has been retained as a 
book-unit by the local agency of the 
Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank 
and made to rule practically all 
banking and commercial trans- 
actions of this port..... Some 
other banks established in more 
recent years have local silver cur- 
rency—yen or dollars—as_ their 
currency but this has not affected 
the paramount position of the 
‘Spanish dollar’ as the basis of 
trade and foreign exchange trans- 
actions in Amoy.”’ 

The report goes on to state that, 
despite its manifest peculiarities, 
the Amoy system presents distinct 
trade advantages over those of 
neighboring ports, demonstrating 
that even a fictitious and extinct 
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The gateway to the Imperial City—Pekin 
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currency, if adhered to, is superior 
to actual and therefore less stable 
currencies. 

Perhaps the greatest evil found 
in China’s banking system is the 
heavy discount exacted for inter- 
provincial and interurban note 
exchange—a system indicative of 
the extraordinary want of co- 
operation between Chinese banking 
houses cn the one hand and on the 
other of a profiteering tendency 
that is little short of reprehensible. 

Suppose, for instance, you had 
planned a trip through China, 
your itinerary including from 
twenty to fifty of the more impor- 
tant cities, and that, in addition to 
your budget of traveling expenses, 
you had set aside an emergency 
fund of $1,000, to be available in 
cash for instant need. Arriving 
in Hong Kong, you would go to 
any of the leading banks, present 
your letter of credit and receive 
$1,000 in bank notes. You would 
perhaps not notice that this cur- 
rency bore the impression, ‘Hong 
Kong money.” But in not-far- 
distant Shanghai you would soon 
discover that the Hong Kong green- 
back was not legal tender and that 
your only recourse was exchange, 
at from two to five per cent, into 
the current 
medium of ex- 
change, with 
repetitionsof the 
same experience 
all along the line. 
Sometimebefore 
your journeys 
end the safety- 
fund would have 
completely van- 
ished, absorbed 
by constantly 
repeated dis- 
counts of ex- 
change. Nor is 
this even in a 
measure justified 
by actual ex- 
change rates 
between banks 
themselves, for 
these discounts 
are exacted by 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Something New in 
Bank Windows 
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HE Lib- 
erty Bank, 


Y., had never 

used window displays. Thebasement 
of the building and the only available 
window space, which is really part 
of the basement, had been leased 
to a retail shoe store. When this 
basement was taken over to make 
room for expansion, the window 
was put to work for the bank. It 
has now been working two months. 
In that two months the Liberty 
Bank has added 400 new accounts, 
and the officers have been kind 
enough to give the window a good 
deal of credit. 

I mention this case right at the 
outset because I want to show that 
the things I have to say have a 
deeper foundation than _ simple 
theory. It would be of no profit to 
state my ideas on window display 
advertising for banks unless | can 
show that these ideas actually 
stand the acid test of experience. 
Nor would it be profitable reading 
if | dealt entirely in generalities, 
so I am going to hold pretty closely 
to the story of this one bank win- 
dow and show how my theories 
were applied, for therein may lie 
suggestions for other banks. But 


Two real boys posed for the picture on the right. Enlarged cut-outs of their likenesses serve the same purpose on the left. 


Can—You Can” is hard to ignore in such a setting 


This Institution Gets Human Interest—and 400 New 
Buffalo, N. Accounts—by Using Enlarged Photographic Cut-outs 


By CLEMENT KIEFFER 


before we begin let us take a sort of 
bird's-eye view of the subject of 
window display advertising from 
the banker's standpoint, for at the 
present time the question is not so 
much how should a bank handle 
its window display, as should the 
bank use window displays at all. 

The first point that arises is the 
question of possible loss of dignity; 
and right here let me say that if 
display windows cheapen the ap- 
pearance of the bank, I certainly 
do not believe in using them. The 
bank cannot afford to go into any 
form of publicity which verges on 
the circus order. That fact is self- 
evident. Therefore it is a question 
of bringing the window display up 
to the general standard of sub- 
stantial strength and dignity which 
the organization has established or 
not using window display at all 
There can be no question about 
that. 

The next question that crops up 
is, “What can a bank use as a basis 
for a window display?” The shoe 
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dealer has 
shoes, the 
haberdasher 

as collars 
and cravats, but what is there 
about a bank that you can put 
in a window? It handles only 
one commodity—money — and 
there is no need to encourage peo- 
ple in the desire to possess that. 
They have it already. Moreover, 
great piles of currency would be 
offensive to good taste even if it 
were wise to leave it exposed to 
theft. Nor would it in any way 
tend to start the thrift thought, 
which must be the germ of all bank 
advertising. The same thing is 
true of cards explaining thestrength 
of the institution, with the added 
disadvantage that all such state- 
ments are dry as dust, and two- 
thirds of the people who see them 
cannot understand them. Bankers 
may challenge this statement, but 
if you will try a series of windows 
based on statistics you will find 
that I am right. 

So from a strictly material view- 
point it would look as if the bank 
had nothing to put in its window, 
but this is far from true if you add 
a few dashes of imagination and 
psychology. A well-known writer 
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ore published a list of the seven 
subjects which appeal most 
strongly to the average reader. 
Love came first, next adventure, 
and then money. Shoes, haber- 
dashery and the thousand and one 
things on which window displays 
are usually based were not given 
even a thought. So you see the 
bank is dealing with one of the 
three subjects of greatest human 
interest, and it is only necessary to 
present that subject in an interest- 
ing way to make people stop, look 
and think. 

In my work 
of designing 
bank windows 
| have relied 
very largely on 
a mechanical 
aid which I call 
the enlarged 
photographic 
cut-out. - By 
this | mean 
actual photo- 
graphs of liv- 
ing people, 


mounted, and 
arranged in the window in exactly 
the same positions they would 
have in real life. How this is 
done can best be explained by a 
particular case. 

In one of my windows for the 
Liberty Bank I wanted to suggest 
the idea that thrift has no relation 
to income; that if one cannot save 
in dollars he can at least save in 
pennies, and no matter how small 
the income the first step toward 
Saving is to open a bank account. 
I wanted to produce a_ picture 
which would tell this story, and 
naturally the picture must have as 
much of the “human _ interest” 
atmosphere as possible. So I chose 
as the subject the little street ur- 
chin. Everyone has a_ kindly 
feeling toward these little fellows. 
We admire them for their sturdy 
courage, their brightness, and we 
have all read of great men who 
Started life as newsboys. I found 
two boys, a bootblack and a news- 
boy, who were as near to type as | 


Arrows focus attention on enlarged cut-out of bank's entrance. i 
en l aTregee d : you'll never regret,” was the keynote of the display; and it has conviction, because ‘Thrift is the yeast present time | 


could get my eyes on, and for a 
consideration of fifty cents each 
they agreed to pose for me. I took 
them to the bank and led them up 
to the receiving tellers window 
where the photographer was all 
set. I placed them in the positions 
I wanted them to take, then I gave 
them their money all in dimes. 
Naturally they started to count it, 
which was what I expected. With 
every muscle of their little bodies 
registering the thought of counting 
dimes, they had the exact pose | 





that swells dimes to dollars” 


wanted. “Look up at the window,” 
I called. They both turned their 
heads without altering the pose in 
any other way, and the camera 
clicked. I had my photograph as 
shown in one of the pictures which 
accompany this article. 

The next job was to transplant 
my boys to the window. I had 
each figure enlarged up to almost 
life size, and also an enlargement 
made of the background. The 
figures | mounted on beaver board, 
carefully cut out the outlines with 
a sharp knife and mitred off the 
edges so as to avoid the appearance 
of thickness. Then I had figures 
which fitted the picture exactly 
except for one defect; the feet of 
the newsboy “‘didn't fit’’—they 
wouldn't go flat on the floor be- 
cause of the difference in the 
camera’ perspective. One foot 
was shorter than the other. I got 
around this by simply placing a 
piece of velour about the offending 
feet, and when the window was 
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finished it looked like just a little 
touch the display man had added 
for luck. The other boy's feet had 
the same trouble, only to a lesser 
degree, so I hid them with his 
blacking kit. Then I added the 
third figure, the background and 
the other props, including the Statue 
of Liberty, and the card featuring 
the words, “If They Can—You 
Can, and the job was done. 

I have selected the window just 
described, not because I consider 
it my best window, for I do not, 

. but because it 
brings out some 
of the points I 
consider im- 
portant for 
bank window 
display. First 
of these is the 
matter of get- 
ting “‘life’’ into 
your windows. 
I have given a 
lot of thought 
to this subject, 
and up to the 


have found no 
better means than the enlarged 
photographic cut-out. In some 
lines of window display wax figures 
fit in well, but no matter how 
cleverly they may be made, or how 
well arranged, the effect is always 
more or less ‘“‘stiff.” A window 
based on wax figures lacks the 
“human” touch which is the spark 
of life in all window display. When 
I use wax figures it is because | 
have decided that the figure’s abil- 
ity to show off some piece of wear- 
ing apparel outweighs all other 
considerations, and that is cutting 
the field down pretty fine. 

With enlarged photographic cut- 
outs the possibilities are limited 
only by your imagination and 
workmanship. Making these cut- 
outs takes a lot of time and patience, 
but it is well worth while, for you 
can always get more or less 
“human appeal.” What I mean 
by this is best explained by con- 
trasting two windows, one that has 
it and one that lacks it. 
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Something New in 
Bank Windows 


eggenner 


HE Lib- 
erty Bank, 


Y., had never 

used window displays. Thebasement 
of the building and the only available 
window space, which is really part 
of the basement, had been leased 
to a retail shoe store. When this 
basement was taken over to make 
room for expansion, the window 
was put to work for the bank. It 
has now been working two months. 
In that two months the Liberty 
Bank has added 400 new accounts, 
and the officers have been kind 
enough to give the window a good 
deal of credit. 

I mention this case right at the 
outset because | want to show that 
the things I have to say have a 
deeper foundation than _ simple 
theory. It would be of no profit to 
state my ideas on window display 
advertising for banks unless | can 
show that these ideas actually 
stand the acid test of experience. 
Nor would it be profitable reading 
if | dealt entirely in generalities, 
so I am going to hold pretty closely 
to the story of this one bank win- 
dow and show how my theories 
were applied, for therein may lie 
suggestions for other banks. But 


Two real boys posed for the picture on the right. Enlarged cut-outs of their likenesses serve the same purpose on the left. 


Can—You Can” is hard to ignore in such a setting 


This Institution Gets Human Interest—and 400 New 
Buffalo, N. Accounts—by Using Enlarged Photographic Cut-outs 


By CLEMENT KIEFFER 


before we begin let us take a sort of 
bird's-eye view of the subject of 
window display advertising from 
the banker's standpoint, for at the 
present time the question is not so 
much how should a bank handle 
its window display, as should the 
bank use window displays at all. 

The first point that arises is the 
question of possible loss of dignity; 
and right here let me say that if 
display windows cheapen the ap- 
pearance of the bank, | certainly 
do not believe in using them. The 
bank cannot afford to go into any 
form of publicity which verges on 
the circus order. That fact is self- 
evident. Therefore it is a question 
of bringing the window display up 
to the general standard of sub- 
stantial strength and dignity which 
the organization has established or 
not using window display at all 
There can be no question about 
that. 

The next question that crops up 
is, ’ What can a bank use as a basis 
for a window display?” The shoe 
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dealer has 
shoes, the 
haberdasher 
has collars 
and cravats, but what is there 
about a bank that you can put 
in a window? It handles only 
one commodity—money — and 
there is no need to encourage peo- 
ple in the desire to possess that. 
They have it already. Moreover, 
great piles of currency would be 
offensive to good taste even if it 
were wise to leave it exposed to 
theft. Nor would it in any way 
tend to start the thrift thought, 
which must be the germ of all bank 
advertising. The same thing is 
true of cards explaining thestrength 
of the institution, with the added 
disadvantage that all such state- 
ments are dry as dust, and two- 
thirds of the people who see them 
cannot understand them. Bankers 
may challenge this statement, but 
if you will try a series of windows 
based on statistics you will find 
that | am right. 

So from a strictly material view- 
point it would look as if the bank 
had nothing to put in its window, 
but this is far from true if you add 
a few dashes of imagination and 
psychology. A well-known writer 
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orxc published a list of the seven 
subjects which appeal most 
strongly to the average reader. 
Love came first, next adventure, 
and then money. Shoes, haber- 
dashery and the thousand and one 
things on which window displays 
are usually based were not given 
even a thought. So you see the 
bank is dealing with one of the 
three subjects of greatest human 
interest, and it is only necessary to 
present that subject in an interest- 
ing way to make people stop, look 
and think. 

In my work 
of designing 
bank windows 
I have relied 
very largely on 
a mechanical 
aid which I call 
the enlarged 
photographic 
cut-out. - By 
this | mean 
actual photo- 
graphs of liv- 
ing people, 


mounted, and 
arranged in the window in exactly 
the same positions they would 
have in real life. How this is 
done can best be explained by a 
particular case. 

In one of my windows for the 
Liberty Bank I wanted to suggest 
the idea that thrift has no relation 
to income; that if one cannot save 
in dollars he can at least save in 
pennies, and no matter how small 
the income the first step toward 
Saving is to open a bank account. 
I wanted to produce a_ picture 
which would tell this story, and 
naturally the picture must have as 
much of the “human _ interest” 
atmosphere as possible. So I chose 
as the subject the little street ur- 
chin. Everyone has a_ kindly 
feeling toward these little fellows. 
We admire them for their sturdy 
courage, their brightness, and we 
have all read of great men who 
Started life as newsboys. I found 
two boys, a bootblack and a news- 
boy, who were as near to type as I 
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could get my eyes on, and for a 
consideration of fifty cents each 
they agreed to pose for me. I took 
them to the bank and led them up 
to the receiving tellers window 
where the photographer was all 
set. I placed them in the positions 
I wanted them to take, then I gave 
them their money all in dimes. 
Naturally they started to count it, 
which was what I expected. With 
every muscle of their little bodies 
registering the thought of counting 
dimes, they had the exact pose | 





that swells dimes to dollars” 


wanted. “Look up at the window,” 
I called. They both turned their 
heads without altering the pose in 
any other way, and the camera 
clicked. I had my photograph as 
shown in one of the pictures which 
accompany this article. 

The next job was to transplant 
my boys to the window. I had 
each figure enlarged up to almost 
life size, and also an enlargement 
made of the background. The 
figures | mounted on beaver board, 
carefully cut out the outlines with 
a sharp knife and mitred off the 
edges so as to avoid the appearance 
of thickness. Then I had figures 
which fitted the picture exactly 
except for one defect; the feet of 
the newsboy “didn’t fit’’—they 
wouldn't go flat on the floor be- 
cause of the difference in the 
camera's perspective. One foot 
was shorter than the other. I got 
around this by simply placing a 
piece of velour about the offending 
feet, and when the window was 
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finished it looked like just a little 
touch the display man had added 
for luck. The other boy's feet had 
the same trouble, only to a lesser 
degree, so I hid them with his 
blacking kit. Then I added the 
third figure, the background and 
the other props, including the Statue 
of Liberty, and the card featuring 
the words, “If They Can—You 
Can,” and the job was done. 

I have selected the window just 
described, not because I consider 
it my best window, for I do not, 

ne but because it 
brings out some 
of the points I 
consider im- 
portant for 
bank window 
display. First 
of these is the 
matter of get- 
ting “‘life’’ into 
your windows. 
I have given a 
lot of thought 
to this subject, 
and up to the 


have found no 
better means than the enlarged 
photographic cut-out. In some 
lines of window display wax figures 
fit in well, but no matter how 
cleverly they may be made, or how 
well arranged, the effect is always 
more or less “‘stiff." A window 
based on wax figures lacks the 
“human” touch which is the spark 
of life in all window display. When 
I use wax figures it is because | 
have decided that the figure’s abil- 
ity to show off some piece of wear- 
ing apparel outweighs all other 
considerations, and that is cutting 
the field down pretty fine. 

With enlarged photographic cut- 
outs the possibilities are limited 
only by your imagination and 
workmanship. Making these cut- 
outs takes a lot of time and patience, 
but it is well worth while, for you 
can always get more or less 
“human appeal.” What I mean 
by this is best explained by con- 
trasting two windows, one that has 
it and one that lacks it. 
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Suppose the problem you have 
undertaken is to design a Christmas 
window. The idea you want to ‘put 
across’ is the wisdom of giving bank 
accounts as Christmas presents. 

One window shows a pile of pass 
books in the foreground, and in the 
background a card reading some- 
thing like this: “When You Give 
a Bank Account It Is a Present 
That Will Last a Lifetime.” I am 
thinking of a window I once saw. 

Now this window projects ex- 
actly the thought the bank wants to 
project, but I 
venture to 
wager that 
such a window 
would show 
very poor 
results. Why? 
Because it 
lacks “human 
appeal. There 
is no point 
of contact 
between the 
window and the 
people on the 
street. It is just 
a hard, cold an- 
nouncement of a hard, cold fact; 
not a thing to stop the eye, catch 
the attention and make the busy 
shopper stop, gaze in the window, 
and ponder on the suggestion it 
offers. Unless it will do that, the 
window is a failure. People are 
under no obligation to study your 
windows and give heed totheir mes- 
sages. It is your problem to make 
your windows so interesting that 
they will want to stop. 

If I were called upon to design a 
window based on the idea of bank 
accounts as Christmas presents | 
would fall back on my enlarged 
photographic cut-outs. I would 
try to fill the picture with Christ- 
mas spirit. I would show Christmas 


morning, the stockings, stuffed 
full, hung at the chimney, plenty 
of toys piled high around, and a 
couple of small children about to 
experience the raptures which fol- 
low Santa Claus’ visit. From the 
top of each stocking | would have 
a pass book projecting. Nothing 
more, except a large card announc- 
ing some such thought as this: 
“Santa Claus Knows the Toys 
Will Soon Be Broken, but the 
Habit of Thrift, Once Formed, 
Will Last Forever.” 





Two hemispheres. Flags of all nations between. Time tables and traveling: check literature complete the 
display. Background of beech spray is effective 


Now why do I think this window 
would be more productive than the 
other? It is simply a matter of 
psychology. Every one of us has 
experienced the sensations that the 
little photo cut-out youngsters are 
supposed to be feeling—the glorious 
moment when in the dawn of Christ- 
mas morning we viewed the things 
Santa Claus had brought. It 
brings old memory cells into play. 
I'll leave it to you. Wouldn't you 
stop and look into a window for a 
few moments if you could see a real 
kid's Christmas? That's the an- 
swer; and as you look at the things 
that interest you, you uncon- 
sciously take in the suggestion the 
bank wants youtotake away. That 





is what | mean by “human appeal.” 

There is no limit to the stories 
that can be told in bank windows, 
each one carrying a “human in- 


terest’ message. Did you ever 
notice the covers on a certain 


weekly magazine of large circula- 
tion, how each one is made to sound 
a note exactly suited to the time of 
publication? The same thing can 
be done with bank windows. There 
is no reason why a man gifted with 
sufficient imagination cannot 
change his window every week 
and have each 
window sound 
a timely note. 
Easter, the 
spring time — 
why not let 
your bank ac- 
count grow 
with the flow- 
ers? Fourth of 
July — a pass- 
book is your 
Declaration of 
Independence. 
There is no end 
to the timely 
themes, and 
every one of them can be told in a 
pictorial window display. A dash cf 
humor, now and then, based on some 
timely event and hooked up to the 
idea of thrift, will do a lot to make 
your windows popular. For instance, 
a magazine cover | have just seen 
offers a suggestion which could be 
applied toa bank window. Itshows 
the baby New Year coming in witha 
worried face pulling a toy camel 
behind it. Why not the suggestion 
that a bank account is a good place 
for the money which formerly went 
for “booze?” The greatest men of 
history have been known to joke 
without loss of dignity, and to 
my mind the window is the place 
where the bank should smile. 











HEN non-customers cash checks at the American Bank 

of Commerce & Trust Company, of Little Rock, Ark., 

they are handed a card which courteously reminds them that 

their regular business will be appreciated. Here is the card- 
message that makes friends and business: 

“We are glad to serve you. We have just cashed a check 

for you—a service we are glad to render. 


The party who 


gave you the check finds a checking account a convenience. 
So would you. We invite you to open an account with vour 
next check, no matter what its size. 

“Or, if you don’t care to deposit your checks, why not get a 
part of the funds in cash and place balance each time in a savings 
account drawing 4° interest? A-mall amount saved regularly 
may mean much to you later. One dollar opens an account.”’ 
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Where Losses Turn Into Profits 


An Analysis Department that Discovers and 
Stops Leaks and Gauges the Value of Accounts 
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By L. E. THOMAS 


Crocker National Bank, San Francisco 


‘An analysis department improves your interest methods, gives you reliable gauge records, shows up your accounts as they really are” 


ORE profit because of less 

expense! This, in a word, 
tells the work of the Analysis De- 
partment. It is the unit in a mod- 
ern bank which investigates the 
character of accounts, searches 
out leaks—and applies the neces- 
sary remedies. It compares with 
the cost accounting system of the 
mercantile house. 

Decreasing the expenses in- 
creases the profits, just as surely as 
increasing the volume of business, 
and many executives in their zeal 
to reach out for new business may 
easily overlook leaks in_ their 
own organizations right at home. 
Profits derived internally from 
avoidance of losses contain no risk, 
as new business sometimes does; 
they are cumulative. A loss once 
stopped shows return year after 
year. Such profits are even neces- 
sary forerunners of new business— 
for how can you expect maximum 
profits on new business if you are 
losing on that which you already 
have? 

The three primary costs to a 
city bank in arriving at the value 
of a correspondent bank's account 
are: 

1. Interest paid on the account. 


2. Funds unavailable for loaning 

due to reserve required and 

items in the mails in the 

process of collection. 

3. Exchange paid on such items. 


Figures for the first and last 
items are calculated by the respec- 
tive departments and submitted 
to the Analysis Department. The 
second item—the time element, its 
calculation and amount—is essen- 
tially the work of the Analysis De- 
partment. It is the function of 
the department to combine all 
these factors and determine the 
value of the account. 

To illustrate: A deposit contains 
a $10,000 item on some distant 


point, say, in Wyoming. It takes 
seven days to collect. During 


this time the ledger figures for the 
account in question show $10,000 
larger than is actually the case. 
Further, during all this time, inter- 
est is being paid on this uncollected 
item. The system, then, is to col- 
lect and record daily from every 
deposit slip all such transit items. 
The total of all items outstanding 
two, three or four days, etc., when 
multiplied by the number of days, 
is divided by 30 or 31, and gives the 
“average daily transit."’ Similarly, 
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the balances are reduced to “‘aver- 
age daily balances.” 
A typical case shows that— 
Average daily balance......$72,700 
Average daily transit...... 45,000 


$27,700 
Less 10 per cent reserve. 2,700 


Loanable funds .....$25,000 


First and foremost, we see our 
$73,000 ledger account has but 
$25,000 loanable funds. Out of 
the income thus produced must 
come interest paid on the account, 
any exchange costs, and all over- 
head. 

Now, a step further. Suppose, 
as often happens, the figures showed 
up reversely— 


Balances at....... _.... $45,000 
Trarisit........... OR 
Lieicit.. ..._.... ....27,700 


or, figured at 6 per cent, a loss of 
$137.50! And yet the ledger shows 
this a good $45,000 account. Had 
the uncollected items not been im- 
mediately credited, the account 
would have been actually $27,000 
overdrawn. Withoutan Analysis De- 
partment, interest would have been 
paid on such an account, but with 
a department, not only is the 
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payment of interest avoided but 
income is produced, for a charge is 
made. And right here is the point 
—the paramount feature of this 
work. The justice of such a charge 
is so apparent there is absolutely 
no ground for argument. 

Enough of the value and need of 
such a department. 

How to install such a depart- 
ment is your next question. First, 
then, your man; second, his mate- 
rials; third, his methods. 

Appoint as your analysis man, one 
who is well posted and generally 
familiar with banking methods and 
who has an analytical turn of mind. 

Second: Equip him with a glass 
top desk underneath which are 





(a) Numerical list of all the towns 
in your state (taken from 
the key to numerical system 
of the ABA-Rand McNally) 
for California;as an example, 
1-20 Oakland; 30-40, Sacra- 
mento, ctc. 


(b) Acompact list of prefix num- 
bers of reserve cities and 
states. 

(c) The Federal Reserve time 
schedule for your district. 

(d) A map of your own state. 


(e) An interest table. 


and such other helps as he may 
find useful. Get a_ calculating 
machine. 

Third, methods: Go through the 
deposit slips daily, recording total 
outstanding items. Geta list daily 
of all items sent Federal Reserve. 
Where possible, have correspond- 
ents and depositor properly label 
deposit slips. Where not labeled, 
have tellers mark correctly. This 
is Most important. 

For further details, write to the 
ABA Library, the New York Fed- 


eral Reserve Bank, and similar 

sources. Work out your specific 

problems as they arise. Notice 
«4 > 5 





particularly how simply this work is 
treated. Avoid going into too much 
detail, but remember, no provision 
for overhead has been made and 
the income produced contains your 
overhead costs, as well as interest 
and exchange costs. 

A monthly summary of the ac- 
count also showing loans is especially 
useful in quickly sizing up the real 
value of anaccount. Noerroneous 
guessing, such as taking the figures 
shown by the ledger. 

In short, an analysis department 
improves your interior methods, 
gives you reliable gauge records; 
shows up your accounts as they 
really are—not as they appear— 
and stops losses. If the depart- 
ment did nothing more than supply 
this data, it would fully justify itself. 
But, best of all, it pays for itself 
and more—it makes a profit over 
all costs. It is an asset, not a lia- 
bility, to the salary roll of any bank. 


Some Things Our President Ought to Know 


PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS: 
EAR SIR: You very kindly 
asked your employees to write 
you freely, suggesting anything 
which they thought would improve 
the service, witha viewof presenting 
the really practical suggestions 


This is the third of a series of ‘‘Letters to 
the Boss” in which the bank employee frank- 
ly discusses conditions in his own institu- 
tion. The unrest prevailing in industry has 
not affected the banks, and perhaps never will, 
he points out; but still there is considerable 
room for improvement between the top and 
the bottom of the institution —The Editor 


responsible for the good will that 
is sO necessary to that coveted 
“contented mind.” Anything that 
bringsemployerand employee closer 
together will add greatly to their 
mutual value one to the other. 

As a means of bringing about an 
even closer and more pleasant as 
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at the next board meeting. | have given the matter 
considerable thought; but, really, our surroundings 
are so pleasant, our every need in the way of con- 
veniences so well looked after, that | find it quite 


difficult to make any suggestions. | would much 
rather write of the difficulties under which other 


people may labor. | 
real complaints. 

You have no doubt observed that a spirit of 
unrest prevails among that class of persons known 
as employees. It has not affected us, and doubtless 
will not, for the reason that the smaller groups of 
employees are more or less immune from this insist- 
ent poison which gets into the minds of the larger 
groups. I believe the chief reason for this immunity 
may be found in the fact that we are in closer 
touch with our employers than the great mass of 
organized workers. This personal touch, then, is 


might probably lodge some 


well as more profitable tie between us and you gentle- 
men, | want to suggest regular meetings of all employees 
end active officers—these meetings to be carefully pre- 
pared for in advance by a special committee of officers 
and employees. So many little things are continually 
coming up that could be discussed in these meetings 
and perhaps set right before their insidious poison 
has set in unawares and created a spirit of unfriend- 
liness so destructive to the very best efforts of all 
concerned. Then, too, there are always new ideas and 
plans, many of which never reach fruition because 
they are not properly presented and considered. It 
is the organized effort to make things better, that 
counts most; and | know of no organization better 
fitted to discuss self-improvement than an organi- 
zation of both employers and employees. 

Another feature | want to discuss is our actual 
acquaintance with each other. True, you know 


(Continued on page 26) 
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More Satisfying Than Argument 


A Complete Record of All Checks Handled Gives 


This Bank and Its Customers “Error Insurance”’ 


DEPOSI- 

T OR 
bounced into 
the Bergen 
County Bank, 
of Rutherford, 
N.J., with blood 
in his eye. He 
banged his 
monthly state- 
ment down in 
front of Cashier 
H. C. Bayliss 
and bawled in 
the bluntest of 


Checks are sorted according to the points on which they are drawn. 


THE BERGEN COUNTY BANK 
Transit Department 


Rutherford, 6 / ] L - 
q : 


DEPOSITOR 





Then the date, maker, depositor, 


For Mr, Bay- 
liss’ part, this 
incident from 
real life had 
demonstrated 
again the value 
of his check 
record plan. He 
reflected how 
easy it would 
have been to 
have lost a 
valued cus- 
tomer. For 
instance, sup- 


AMOUNT 


present- da y bank drawn on, and the amount are listed on the above form. The last two items are printed on a pose they had 


slang, “How do 
you get that way?’ 

“Beg your pardon—what do you 
mean?” queried the cashier, re- 
membering the bank's policy of 
courtesy to all. 

“| mean,” howled the customer, 
“that your bank is after my roll! I 
mean that this statement shows a 
check for $50 against my account 
for which I have no canceled 
voucher! I mean—I mean—” He 
trailed off into incoherence. 

“Do you recall writing the 
check?” asked Mr. Bayliss, relieved 
to know the exact nature of the 
bank’s offense. 

“Ab-so-lute-ly not. That's what 
makes me sore. I pay my debts 
and | take care of my balance. 
And—" 

“And you don't like to be 
charged with a check you never 
issued,” interrupted the cashier. 
“| don’t blame you. Let's see, 
this statement gives January 10 
as the date. Just a moment and 
I'll bring the daybook out.” 

Daybook? The irate customer 
wondered what sort of a weighty 
bank volume that would prove to 
be. When the cashier returned, 
however, he was destined to learn 


perforated slip, the original half of which accompanies all checks 


that there was nothing voluminous 
about the book, but that it carried 
“weight,’’ nevertheless. 

“This book,’ explained Mr. 
Bayliss, “contains a complete rec- 
ord of all the checks handled by 
our bank on the tenth day of 
January. The name of the origina- 
tor and the amount of each check 
are listed here every day. If you 
presented a check on that date, a 
record of it will show here.”’ 

“You won't find it, I reckon,” 
grumbled the depositor. But he 
was entirely mistaken. The day- 
book showed that the check in 
question had been paid. The cus- 
tomer cooled down. He remem- 
bered the check then and even 
apologized for his hastiness. He 
went away Satisfied and impressed 
with the business methods of this 
bank. He had gone in with a 
hammer and come out with a horn. 
And somehow—though he _ had 
parted with his fifty dollars defi- 
nitely—he felt entirely happy about 
it. This bank was all right. Diplo- 
matically and without argument he 
had been shown that, while ““The 
Customer is Always Right,” there 
is a chance for him to be wrong. 
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had no such 
record of checks: the bank's posi- 
tive knowledge that all canceled 
vouchers had been sent out and 
that the one in question had 
probably been misplaced would not 
have satisfied the customer even if 
it had convinced him. Not even 
the fact that they held his signed 
receipt for the registered package in 
which the voucher had been mailed 
would have accomplished the result 
desired—satisfaction all around. 
It was gratifying to be able to 
settle an argument without words. 

Now for the exact way in which 
the Bergen County Bank keeps 
track of all the checks that come 
its way. In the first place, a 
record is kept of all checks whether 
or not their authors have accounts 
in the bank. Every day, before 
the bookkeepers do any posting, 
they enter the checks in a daybook, 
listing the amount of each check 
and the name of the originator. 

This bank also has a separate 
book for listing the checks it does 
not honor. Here the names of 
maker and payee, also the dates 
and numbers of such checks and 
the reason for rejection, are entered 
by key number. Ordinarily banks 
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return the checks they cannot honor 
and forget about them. But the 
Bergen County Bank has found their 
complete history of “Checks Not 
Passed’ to be a great help on several 
occasions. 

Then, during the day, all checks 
deposited by customers are segre- 
gated and sorted to the points on 
which they are drawn. A complete 
record of these checks is kept, as 
to date of check, drawer, depositor, 
bank drawn on, and the amount. 
The last two items are printed on 
a perforated slip, the original half 
of which accompanies all the checks 
(which are listed on the perforated 


slip). The carbon makes a duplicate 
record for the bank. The bank 
keeps these records and at any time 
can refer to the files and give a cus- 
tomer a full record of any check 
deposited, no matter how far back 
the customer desires to go. 
Complete records are a feature of 
every department of this enterpris- 
ing bank. Keeping a comprehen- 
sive check history requires an hour 
and a half each day, but the time 
spent is more than offset by the 
sense of security gained, in the esti- 
mation of Mr. Bayliss. Asked 
whether the clerical labor involved 
was worth while, considering the 





small average number of errors in 
check transactions, Mr. Bayliss 
said: ‘‘None of us expects a fire, 
yet we take out fire insurance to 
secure our property. So, even 
though there might be but one error 
in quite a while, that one might 
prove so costly that our system of 
check records would more than 
justify itself. We believe that such 
‘error insurance’ pays.” 

This method of recording checks 
is one of many used by the bank to 
promoteaccuracy. Itoffersameans 
of handling difficult — and some- 
times embarrassing—situations 


without sacrificing courtesy. 


Relics of a Century of Banking 


“*T HIS chair formerly belonged to Henry Hunting- 

ton, first president of the Bank of Utica. Pre- 

sented by his grandson, General Sylvester Dering, 
1915." 

In the directors’ room of the First National Bank of 
Utica, N. Y., there is a chair that carries the above in- 
scription. Itisa 
handsome ma- 
hogany chair of 
colonial pattern. 
Its wood is of 
unusually fine 
grain and highly 
polished. It has 
a haircloth seat. 
As its inscrip- 
tion plate tells, 
this chair was 
used by Henry 
Huntington, 
the first presi- 
dent of the 
Bank of Utica, 
which was organized in 1812. It is over 100 years old, 
dating back to the pioneer days of banking in Utica. 

Because of its historical interest, this sturdy relic of 
bygone days is highly prized by President Charles B. 
Rogers and the directors of the bank that is the 
present-day successor of the institution founded over 
a century ago. 

The first banking operations in Utica occurred in 
1809 when Montgomery Hunt was sent by the Man- 
hattan Bank, of New York, to organize a branch of 
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that institution in Utica. 


This bank, on Hotel 


Street south of Whitesboro Street, went out of busi- 
ness in 1818. 

The Bank of Utica was organized in 1811 but was 
not incorporated until June, 1812. 
1812 


It began business 
, on the west side of Genesee 
Street. 
its equipment 
was the now 
historical chair 
described above. 
In 1813 this 
bank moved to 
Whitesboro 
Street, just east 
of Hotel Street, 
north side, and 
remained there 
until 1854. It 
became the first 
National Bank 
of Utica on Sep- 
tember 1, 1865, 
and is now operating at Genesee and Catherine 
Streets. Mr. Huntington was president of this insti- 
tution until 1845. 

Another relic of interest to bankers is the antique 
safe owned by this bank. One of the old-fashioned 
strong-box variety, with a row of bolts controlled by 
one key, it was used to receive the bank valuables and 
shelter them against possible harm. Now it reposes 
in the bank lobby and incites a great deal of comment 
as the bank's depository of 1812. 


on December 8, 
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Wages Where Employees Set Them 


An Interesting Experiment in a Country Bank in 
Florida, and a Talk on Morale by its President es_» 


UCH has been said and written 

about profit-sharing. Many 
profit - sharing plans have been 
adopted by banks throughout the 
country, but all of them that have 
come to my attention have 
smacked of collective bargaining. 
Most of them have been worked 
out on a most liberal basis, insuring 
something extra to every employee, 
whether deserved or not. The 
plans seem to lack proper reward 
for individual merit. 

I searched in vain for a profit- 
sharing system that would enable 
an employee to achieve the greatest 
results of which he is capable and to 
receive reward accordingly, without 
destroying the teamwork we had in 
motion. Therefore | applied com- 
mon sense and worked out a plan 
which we put into effect last July. 
| feel sure that it will get the desired 
results as soon as we can work off 
the rough edges and broaden the 
vision of one or two of our boys. 
The plan, in effect, is as follows. 

On the first of July each year, all 
employees receiving one hundred 
dollars per 
month or more 


By CHARLES A. FAIRCLOTH 
President, National City Bank 
Tampa, Fla. 

fix an arbitrary salary for each em- 
ployee somewhat under the salary 
as fixed by the average in the 
manner described, and will pay 
them this arbitrary salary monthly. 
Then, on the first of January and 
July, we will pay them the differ- 
ence between the arbitrary figure 
and the average allowed by their 
associates. 

It is distinctly understood that 
nothing unfair to the bank or an 
employee will be permitted, ‘and I 
reserve the right to throw out any 
list in whole or part, where it 
appears that an injustice would be 
done the bank or an employee. 

It has been pointed out to me 
that the one danger of this plan is a 
frame-up on the part of the em- 
ployees: it will take a most flagrant 
abuse to convince me that we have 
that sort of an organization. But, 


if this should happen, quite a few 
new faces will be seen in our line-up 
very soon. 


very, | feel that the 








will be handed a 
slip listing the 
name of each 
employee there- 
on, and will be 





TO THE 





SOME TIPS 








DOUGHBOYS 






many advantages of this plan are 
so apparent that it would be super- 
fluous for me to undertake to 
enumerate them here. 

In order to get continuity of 
service, or perhaps | should say, as 
a reward for years of faithful work, 
we shall, beginning next July, allow 
all our employees (except the 
president) who have been with us 
three years, a dividend on their 
average salary for the previous 
three years, at the same rate of 
dividend paid regularly to our 
stockholders—excepting, of course, 
any special dividend which may be 
paid. 

We encourage all our employees 
to invest in the stock of our bank 
and we make it easy for them to do 
so by arranging on the outside with 
some of our correspondents to 
carry their loans at low rates of 
interest, with the stock as collateral. 

Our plan as outlined, | believe, 
will raise some interesting points in 
connection with the relation be- 
tween wages and morale, although 
I hold the opinion personally that 
generous Sal- 
aries, aS a gener- 
al policy, are an 
insignificant 
factor in the de- 
velopment of 





“Teamwork” 












loyalty, co-oper- 
ation and or- 
ganization. 
Assuming 
that the direc- 
tors have done 
their duty in se- 
lecting acapable 
loaning officer 
and that the 
bank has been 
kept clean, I 
shall deal prin- 
cipally with 
the principal 


COMMUNITY INTEREST 


requested to set ee eee FAIRCLOTH 
opposite each ey 

name the salary CHAS. A. FAIRCLOTH 
they would pay 
if permitted to 
fix the payroll. 
I shall then take 
these lists and, 
eliminating the 
salary fixed, 
each for him- 
self, I shall work 
out the aver- 
ages. I shallthen 
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“Appreciation” 


“We owe it to the future bank presidents to give them liberally of our time and advice,” 
says this executive 
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ER Majesty, the American By T. D. MACGREGOR 


housewife, has been neglected 
by some banks in their advertising 
campaigns. Her 
modest house- 


Vice-president, Edwin Bird Wilson, Incorporated, 
New York City 








Bank Help for the Householder 


Financial Institutions are Finding it Profitable to 
Advertise to the Spender of the Average Income 


Can Save Money” (in spite of the 
high cost of milk and shoes for the 
children), and showing the wonders 
of 3 percent 
compound in- 
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Peoples Savings and Trust Company of Pittsburgh 


The recently 
inaugurated 
“Home Service 
Department” of 
the Peoples 
Savings and 
Trust Company 


of Pittsburgh is 
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advertising 
appeals by banking institutions. deposits and propagate the “‘work- 
The war's call for an intensive and-save’ doctrine they would have 
; thrift campaign found in the aver- to appeal to the women, especially 
age American woman an able the housewives—most of whom 
lieutenant. She managed her own’ could qualify through long expe- 
and her neighbor's kitchen and _ rience as workers and savers. 
incidentally a large number of Many banks are discovering that 
successful Liberty Loan and W.S.S. their advertising is more effective 
drives. After the war, banks be- if they show people definitely how 
gan to discover that the majority they can save a reasonable propor- 
of their savings depositors were tion of the average income, instead 
women, that a majority of women of frantically exhorting them to 
managed the family finances save, picturing the horrors of a 
successfully within the limits of the dependent old age, antagonizing 
family pay check, and that if they persons of fixed income by super- 
wanted to increase their savings  cilious headings such as “Anybody 
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Fig. 1. Concerning household budgets 
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sively. One 
advertisement 
mentions another of those facts 
that every woman knows, namely, 
that “Housekeeping is a Compli- 
cated Business,’ but goes on to say 
that the bank wishes to make it 
easier by giving every Macon 
housewife a household budget book 
and teaching her how to use it. 
Another ad quotes John Ruskin on 
household economy, implying per- 
haps that a household budget is 
not beneath the attention of the 
most intellectual (Fig. 1). 

The Utica Trust and Deposit 
Company of Utica, N.Y., capital- 
izes the financial troubles of young 
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National Bank of Commerce -| 


Coast of Africa 


Our New York Office will be glad to 
supply any inf. ion at its d 





Bank of 


R R APPLERY OWLAND SMITH. Agents 


Head Office, London 








Meeting Egypt’s Needs 


The Egyptian cotton crop for 1919-1920 is 
estimated at 600,000,000 pounds. With wealth 
gained from the marketing of its cotton, 
Egypt is buying liberally 


Through its branch office in Alexandria, the Bank of British 

Jest Africa offers direct connections and a co-operative 
banking service with Egypt. It maintains also branches in 
Morocco and in the various colonies along the fertile West 


British West Africa 


New York Office: 100 Beaver Street 


met their customers 
“where they live.” 


DO not know 

whether or not it 
is because the country 
has gone dry, but there 
seems to be an epi- 
demic of camel adver- 
tisements by banks. 
Herewith I am repro- 
ducing a street car 


American business men will find there a receptive market : 

for building materials, clothing, cereals, foodstuffs, furni- advertisement used by 
ture, glassware, iron, steel, agricultural and electrical ma- ‘ 

chinery, lamps and leather goods. the Continental and 


Commercial Trust & 
Savings Bank of 
Chicago and magazine 
advertisements of the 
National Bank of 
Commerce in New 
York and the Bank 
of British West Africa, 
all of which contain 
picturesque represen- 

















good advertise- 
ments. The First National Bank 
of New Haven, Conn., has the same 
idea, and issued an attractive folder 
one month to send out with can- 
celed checks, entitled “Can the 
Lady of Your House Draw a Check 
on the First National Bank?” 

The Montclair Trust Company 
of Montclair, N. J., advertises to 
women for every form of banking 
and trust business in a booklet 
called “A Bank Account for Every 
Woman.” Business women and 
housekeepers are appealed to for 
accounts. 

The opinion seems to be growing 
among banks that the “household 
account, while it may be carried 
at a loss or at cost by the bank, is 
nevertheless a thing to be en- 
couraged. Households that are on 
a ‘business basis”’ are thriftier than 
households run on the hit-and-miss 
plan and the members of those 
households are likely to become 
constant depositors at the bank's 
Savings window. It is also true 
that an account opened in one 
department is a forerunner of 
accounts in other departments. 
If the Third National Bank helps 
Mrs. Brown put her household 





finances on a firm basis by the use 
of their family budget book and 
the advice of their banking staff 
in charge of that department, and 
makes her feel that she is an hon- 
ored customer, Mrs. Brown is going 
to become an efficient advertising 
medium for that bank. When Mr. 
Brown says that he ought to make 
a will or buy a house or invest 
some money in bonds instead of a 
savings account, she is prone to say, 
“Why don’t you ask the Third 
National Bank about it? ‘They're 
so nice down there — not at all 
like a bank.” 

A bank that — 
is not at all like 
the old idea of 
a bank is likely 
to be a profit- 
able one these 
days. Bankers 
are finding unex- 
pected avenues 
of business open- 
ing up since they \ 
have abandoned 
a great deal of 
their old marble 
and mahogany 
dignity and have 


Fig. 2. The camels are coming 
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tations of the “‘ships 
of the desert”’ (Fig. 2). 


Y monthly list of booklets, 
folders, etc., worthy of com- 
ment, includes the following: 

“The Small Cost of Safety,”’ an 
excellent little safe-deposit booklet, 
issued by the Sioux Falls National 
Bank, Sioux Falls, S. D. “One 
Way I Save’:—prize contest letters, 
published by the People’s Savings 
and Trust Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., a feature of the company’s 
“Home Service Department’ work. 
“Revised Dictionary of Banking 
Terms’ '—a rather quizzical book- 
let designed and printed by the 
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Home Schools and New Business 


How Two St. Paul Banks Taught Thrift and Economy 
at a Home-Making School and Gained New Depositors 


OR SEVERAL years the St. 

Paul Dispatch and St. Paul 
Pioneer Press, combined news- 
papers, have held semi-annually, 
or at least annually, what they 
term a cooking and home-making 
school. This school is held in the 
assembly room of the Ryan Hotel 
at St. Paul. The room has a 
capacity of 500 to 700 people and 
the school usually lasts one week. 

The newspapers staged their 
annual show last year from No- 
vember 3 to November 8 with 
afternoon and evening sessions 
The show is not new to St. Paul 
and its people; but there was one 
new feature in it last year—the 
participation of the Merchants 
National Bank and Merchants 
Trust and Savings Bank. It is 
believed that this was the first 
time a national bank ever partici- 
pated in one of these shows in any 
part of the country. 

The papers in the past have pro- 
vided booths for their ex- 
hibitors, such exhibitors 
being national or local 
food distributors or those 
handling appliances which 
make for easier or more 
economical househol J 
work, such as washing 
machines and the like. 
These booths usually 
measure seven by ten feet 
and are attractively deco- 
rated. Each exhibitor 
places in his boothsamples 
or advertising attractive 
to the homemaker. At 
the last school there were 
fourteen exhibitors, in- jm, 
cluding the Merchants . 
National Bank and Mer- 
chants Trust and Savings 
Bank, affiliated institu- 
tions of St. Paul, with 
combined capital, 


By RAYMOND I. TENNANT 


Manager, Service Department, Merchants 
National and Merchants Trust & Savings Bank, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


surplus and undivided profits of 
$5,000,000. These banks occupied 
one booth. The exhibitors pay 
nothing for the booth but contract 
to take one page of space at the 
regular combination rate in the 
St. Paul. Dispatch and St. Paul 
Pioneer Press during the show. 
This page may be split up in any 
manner the exhibitor desires. 

General entertainment for this 
show, in the form of instructive 
lectures on bread-making, cook- 
ing, baking, cutting of beef, indi- 
cating the best cuts of various 
meat animals, and making of 
desserts, was furnished by the two 
newspapers. 

When the matter of exhibiting 
was broached to the officials of the 
Merchants National and the Mer- 
chants Trust and Savings Bank 
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One way of displaying the budget idea to good effect 
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there was some doubt as to whether 
it would be a paying proposition. 
However, the following plan final- 
ly was worked out by J. A. Oace, 
vice-president of the Merchants 
National, and the writer: Our 
banks would participate with two 
ends in view —first, to obtain 
general publicity for the two insti- 
tutions in St. Paul and the North- 
west; second, to attempt to ob- 
tain direct results by direct contact 
with the home-makers of St. Paul. 
By direct results is meant an actual 
increase in deposits. 

The first object was attained by 
the general publicity given in St. 
Paul and through the Ninth Fed- 
eral Reserve District by the papers 
themselves and by various banking 
magazines anddaily papers through- 
out the country. Requests for 
details concerning the plan have 
been received from North Caro- 
lina, Pennsylvania, New York, 
Ohio, and westward to the Pacific 

Rockies. 

The second feature of 
the plan was carried out 
and results were obtained 
by direct contact with the 
people who visited the 
show. 

In order to prepare for 
the show it was necessary 
that the bank for this one 
time obtain a home budget 
expert. Miss Alice E. 
Thompson was selected. 
It also was necessary to 
train two young women 
of the organization, Miss 
Florence L. Hoffman of 
the Women’s Department 
of the Merchants National 
Bank, and Miss Ida L. 
Schlukebier of the Bond 
Department of the 
Merchants Trust and 
Savings Bank, to aid in 








this work. A budget based on conditions in the 
Northwest also had to be prepared. This was done 
by the Service Department which obtained the budget 
plan worked out by the University of Minnesota. 

It was also necessary to publish a budget book 
hastily. This book, “Financing the Household,”’ was 
only part of the scheme, however. 

[he entire cost of the show to the Merchants 
National Bank and Merchants Trust and Savings 
Bank was approximately $800. From 3,000 to 5,000 
women attended the show, not counting those who 
attended several times; approximately 1,000 of these 
women visited the banks’ booth, signing their names 
in the guest-book. Of these 1,000 about 600 indicated 
their direct interest in saving by signing a savings 
signature card, and taking with them a savings pass 
book which carried credit of $1 for the day when they 
should have $25 on deposit for a year. Since the 
closing of the show, holders of these pass books have 
been coming in daily and making deposits of cash 
which range all the way from $1 to more than $300. 
Indications are that this will continue for some time, 
especially with the use of a follow-up system. People 
who make deposits are immediately sent a letter thank- 
ing them on behalf of the officials of the bank for 
their interest in this plan. One letter, over the signa- 
ture of the service manager, was also sent to those 
who got savings cards but who had not opened an 
account. Another was sent about the first of the year. 

During the school, too, Miss Thompson delivered a 
lecture on budget-making and its advantages, which 
was received so favorably that she was requested 
to speak again. Her address, furthermore, was 
featured in the news columns of the St. Paul Dispatch. 

The Women’s Department deposits have been 
larger this year than ever before. 

“We feel that the plan has given us very good 
returns, said Mr. Oace. “This is true in the matter 
of publicity; and, with regard to the Merchants Trust 
and Savings Bank, there has been a direct result which 
we believe will become greater as time goes on.” 
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How the Clearing House Began 


Mas* years ago two boys were employed in banks 
located at opposite ends of London. The daily 
job of each was to carry to the other bank whatever 
checks his bank had against the other. One day the 
boys met midway, compared checks and found they 
balanced. 

“What's the use of my going all the way to your 
bank and you going all the way to ours?” asked one 
boy of the other. “Let's exchange checks right here.” 

From this very simple arrangement between two 
boys, there was conceived the clearing house, a coopera- 
tive organization flourishing now in every large city 
and between banks. 





Misspelled Names Irritate 
Depositors—So This Bank 
Advertises ACCURACY! 


ORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
BANK, Minneapolis, voluntarily published 
the above advertisement in a prominent 
financial journal. 


It is a fine compliment to the Addressograph 
advantages this progressive bank enjoys. Names of 
depositors, prospects, correspondents, etc., are all 
Adivcneinle at, 15 times faster than pen or type- 
writer. Costly errors never occur — never offend. 
Work is uniformly neat—looks like best typewriting. 
And in your bank, Addressograph will give same 
advantages and effect similar savings. Demonstration of 


‘typewriter-size” Addressograph will prove this. No cost. 
Merely write us. 


Costs less than a good type- 2 


writer—saves more! So 


simple anyone can operate. 


Alddress ogfaph 


Cg PRINTS FROM TYPE 


908M West Van Buren Street 745M Broadway 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS NEW YORK 
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Bookkeeping versus » Boxkeeping 


might once have been a debatable prop- 
Osition with the Progressive Banker- 
it is not such since the advent of 


The FAULTLESS 
TURNING 
POST LEDGER 
The Brief. 


Detachable Ratchet Stands preserve 
the one merit of the vertical file. 








Checking Bracket, inserted in place 
of one ratchet stand, allows 


reference to thé last entry 


on any page, without re- 


Turning Posts hold sheets 
in proper position, 
whether mechanism 
closed or e xpande od. 


moving the sheet. 


Large Slot in punching of 
sheets permits removal 
of sheets from oval posts 
without mutilation. 


Extended Covers provide offset fa- 
cilities second to none. 


This is but a start toward listing the 
merits of 


| The FAULTLESS TURNING POST LEDGER 


FOR MACHINE POSTING ‘T. P. B.’’ tells you 


STATIONERS LOOSE LEAF Co. 
MILWAUKEE 


Circular ‘ 


| 
| New York Chicago 











The faster the left hand turns up the items the faster you can list them 








Separate compartments for i) | 
listed and unlisted items— 

1. For checks not listed. 

2. For checks listed. 


3. For deposit tickets not 
isted. 


For deposit tickets 
listed. 


Saves Time for Busy Bankers 


Every minute and every motion can be made to count if you 
use a Coleman Time-Saver Check and Deposit Tray. 

The ideal way to keep checks or deposit slips arranged in con- 
venient order to facilitate listing or posting. Enables the 
operator to save many minutes of valuable time each day, and 
to avoid dropping or confusing items handled. No delay for 
tellers or clerks; the left hand turns up items as fast as the 
right hand lists them. Apply the principle of the currency 
drawer to your bookkeeping methods. 

Thousands of banks all over the country use Coleman Time-Saver Check and 


Deposit Trays. Many large banks have equipped ail machines. No bank too 
small to use profitably. 


Price $9.85 f. 0. b. Detroit, Mich. 
COLEMAN TIME-SAVER COMPANY 


1011 Majestic Building DETROIT, MICH. 


4. 
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Bank Help for the Householder 


(Continued from page 19) 
Union Bank Note Company of Kansas City, Mo. 
‘‘Personal’’—This is a neat booklet issued by the 
Fulton Trust Company of New York. It is printed 
in strong colors and contains some interesting his- 
torical pictures; reproduction of a series of strong, 
single-column newspaper advertisements emphasizing 
the personal nature of the company’s service; a com- 
plete outline of the facilities offered by the insti- 
tution. “Among Ourselves” is another personality 
booklet issued by the National Bank of Commerce, 
Sioux City, la. “Purely a Matter of Business’’—an 
interesting cut-out folder issued by the Northwestern 
National Bank of Minneapolis, suggesting a sinking 
fund for the benefit of a young child against the time 
when he will be 
going to college 
or Starting in 
business for him- 
self. ‘“The Mod- 
ern Care of 
Securities —a 
good safekeep- 
ing booklet, 
issued by the 
National New- 
ark and Essex 
Banking Com- 


OUR THIRTIETH ANNIVERSARY 
1890—1920 


On this, our Thittieth Anniversary, which we celebrate today, we 
wish to call attention to the consistent growth and progress of this 
financial instituhon, 


the development of this Bank 1 the story of the careers and accom 
. ttle; men whose genius for orgamzabon 
the land the name and fame of Seattle 


ially conBiand ells Cis ereend net nence and resulting ©: anannertion ealeenons 
present personnel of this Bank. in which predommates the Spmit outh 

ie io took on vend ir Seem, for Progress and Prospenty 

The ofhcers of this Bank wish to acknowledge their apprecistion of the whole 

hearted 


j 


corded by our fends dunng the year: of our development and 


support ac 
wish always to ment this support and co-operabon 








pany, Newark, sae tus fon, 
N. J. “Do You 

Want to In- : ; 
crease Your Seattle National Bank 
Dividends?’ — San ESE AT GELLEDA 
issued by the =e 
Albany Stock 

Company, Al- 

ban y, N. Y. Good birthday advertisement 


“Young Men,” a booklet reproducing a series of 
newspaper advertisements addressed to young men 
which were published in the New York newspapers 
by the American Exchange National Bank of that city. 


HE Syracuse Herald had an adwriting contest 
and recently awarded one of its prizes to F. E. 
Brimmer, who wrote the following advertisement for 
the Syracuse Trust Company : 
What the automobile is to transportation— 
What the tractor is to agriculture— 
What the fighting tractor has been to warfare— 
What the wireless is to communication— 
What the airship means for. speed in mail service— 
Just that the Trust Company means to modern business. 


The Syracuse Trust Company will extend you best 
possible loan terms— 
We will administer your estate or business— 
We perform expert service in the capacity of trustee— 





Nf Burroughs 
evr House 




















So We will offer you the safest and 
neeneeuame best investments— 
Nivety-five per cent Wehavethe safety deposit vaults 
A Go eS Daine ty to protect your valuables— 
Five per cent Wecan act as your agent in any 
of the world’s business is done by : : 
ine transfer of cash legal fiduciaryrelation— 
Yue world Is progressing. Don’t . , 
eV We will manufacture credit for 
ome your business interests— 
CHECKING ACCOUNT We will give expert legal ad- 
vice on your prospective 
First NATIONAL BANK undertaking— 
GRAN RAPIDS, WIS. 
“The Bank thet does thin ‘or you” rs . 
eee The Trust Company is sound be- 
Fig. 3. Could be improved cause your business is sound— 





We will gladly become your partner in any enterprise— 
We share the burdens with you. 
Remember that the power that makes the banking 
business wheels go 
Round is supplied from the power-plant of the 
modern Trust Co.— 
The Syracuse Trust Co. stands in the forefront of your 
interests— 














Use This Machine and 
Watch Your Footings INCREASE 


[XC REASE your deposits. Keep in 
touch with your customers. Reach 
out after new business—with clean-cut, 
strong, direct advertising. You can do 
it now at a fraction of the cost of printing. 
You can duplicate form letters, bulletins 
and forms—typewritten, hand-written, 
and illustrated, withoutsetting type, with- 
out OT 2 without cost, with a 


ED 


oTO. DUPLICATOR 


Used by growing banks everywhere. Anyone 
can operate it. 50to 75 copies a minute and at 
a cost of 20c per thousand. 


We have many samples of bank letters and adver- 
tising matter—successful ideas that other banks are 
using with profit. Write for copies of them. 


FREE TRIAL 


The R peed with c lete equipment, will be 
sent to you on Free Trial. Use it. Try it out. 
Compare it with any other duplicator at any 
price. It will save its cost before you have 

to decide whether to keep it or not. 





That's where our modern Trust Company stands. 


Y opinion was asked concerning the typography 
of the advertisement of the First National Bank 
of Grand Rapids, Wis. (Fig. 3). I wrote to the bank 
as follows: 
“As I read over your advertisement I could not help 
but wish that you had had the courage to use a sen- 
tence from the body of your ad as the heading: 


‘Do Not Pay Your Bills as 
the Cliff Dwellers Did.’ 


“In regard to the type, I do not think the Della 
Robbia would be a suitable type, as it is too pale in 
the sizes that you would want to use for an ordinary 
newspaper advertisement. I thinkthe Rugged Roman 
or Roycroft would be better. You might take up with 
the American Type Founders, Chicago, the matter 
____—s of getting a fontor twoof 

type. Youcould findout 
from them how much 
type you would need 
and what the cost would 
be. I think the signa- 
ture, or logotype, in 
your advertisement 
ought to be the same 
style of type as is used 
in the body of your 
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The Rotospeed Co. 
320 E. Third St. 
Dayton, Ohio 





Send at once, with- 
out obligation to us, 
booklet, samples of 
bank advertising and 
details of Rotospeed 


Mail the coupon for booklet 
and details of this unusual 
Free Trial Offer. 


THE ROTOSPEED 





























advertisement, whatever a Pn eee 
; _| | that type happens to be. E. THIRD ST. Name__ li 
The NATIONAL PARK BANK There is one grammatical DAYTON, OHIO 
—— error in the copy—‘as seeeteuanen om 
the cliff dwellers did,’ 
llstvation on statement folder instead of ‘like.””’ OU: eaten ee Sey 
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China’s Amazing Banks 


(Continued from page 4) 
branches of the same institution in the case of bank 
notes of its own issue. 

The value of silver coin is almost as unstable, though 
more generally negotiable, and its status is more 
frequently determined by local and popular fancy 
than by either its intrinsic or political value. While 
in most sections the Mexican dollar is the prevalent 
circulating unit, its purchase power fluctuates, some- 
times from day to day, and in certain parts of China 
the equivalent silver coin of Spain, the Straits dollar 
or the silver unit of some provincial mint will rule 
for no apparent reason whatever. 

There is, too, a curious disparity between the value 
of large coins and small. At certain times and 
places, money changers give five 20-cent pieces, one 
10-cent piece and five copper coins for a Mexican 
dollar; and as a rule eleven candareens or cent- 
equivalents for a dime. 

This instability of money values and the prevalence 
of counterfeit and altered coins has made for a 
curious custom of local guarantees or “chops,” as 
they are called. When a money changer gives you 
silver dollars in exchange for banknote currency, 
Chinese custom demands that he impress these 
dollars with his “chop.” In some parts of China, 
Shanghai for example, rubber stamps are used; while 





in Canton and other places steel dies are employed 
to print this private mark upon the coins. 

Chinese bankers are forever on the qui vive for 
a spurious or altered coin, and though they handle 
money with remarkable rapidity, theirs is an un- 
erring ear to note the ring of baser metal, an eye 
which finds with swift, relentless certainty the least 
irregularity of mint-impress. 

One freak of coin-adulteration which is found alone 
in China is the “three piece dollar.’ True in weight 
and of genuine mintage, it may be detected by its 
ring when struck against a stone. If, thereupon 
one places it in a dish of burning alcohol, the coin 
will separate into thin outer surfaces and the filling of 
brass or lead which some native artisan has sub- 
stituted with infinite exactitude of labor 
filchings from the bowels of the money-piece. 

Chinese banks observe a multitude of holidays— 
so many that experienced travelers have learned to 
carry travelers checks and circular notes issued by 
well-known business institutions. These mav_ be 
cashed at hotels or on shipboard, while credit 
letters sometimes cause long, tedious delays while 
local fetes or general celebrations the 
banking calendar. 


for his 


interrupt 


China must be credited, however, with persistent 
and determined efforts to reform her currency de- 
fects. In 1902 the Mackay treaty with Great Britain 
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Save Time, Space, and Increase Efficiency 
of Your Bookkeeping Department 





THE FALLS BANK DESK COMPANY [it 


4408 Oakenwald Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
THE FALLS COMBINATION DESK COMPANY, LIMITED, LONDON, CANADA 


HE Illustration shows the 

Falls Combination Book- 

keeping Desk that has been 
adopted by a great many banks, 
with marked success, in the saving 
of time, for economy of floor space 
occupied, the reduction of lost items 
and errors, more accurate results, 
all leading to greater efficiency 
in the Bookkeeping and Transit 
Departments. 


The illustration also shows our Special 
Electric Light Fixture, designed for use 
with these desks. 


Patented March 30th, 1920 
and more fully covered in applications 
pending of A. S. Falls, Architect, Chicago, 
who has designed the Combination Desk 
for use with all makes of machines, and 
loose leaf ledgers. 


Write for information and prices. 
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covenanted that “China agrees to take the necessary 
steps to provide for uniform national coinage which 
shall be legal tender in payment of all duties, 
taxes and other obligations throughout the Empire 
by British as well as Chinese subjects.” 

In 1908 an imperial decree announced adoption 
of the Kuping or Treasury tael as the unit of 
coinage and ordered tael coins to be struck. But it 
was deemed eleventh-hour wisdom to substitute less 
cumbrous money and the dollar was, in 1900, named 
official unit of finance 

All this, while theoretically disposing of the great- 
est factor in Cathay's financial chaos, accomplished 
little in the way of actual remedy, for fluctuating 
values, by and large, remained. Provinces obtained 
the Pekin government's authority and benign en- 
wep ag yi of their dollar mintage; subsidiary coinage 
of 5, 10 and 20-cent pieces f follow ed, and many of the 
es towns began the minting of their local cur- 
rency. Banking concessions issued notes or paper 
money, and though it all purported to have uniform 
official value, money standards steadily became more 
variant and complex until, in 1912, the overthrow of 
Manchu sovereignty upset the whole mad scheme. 

The new republican government has done brave, 
earnest work to win for China real currency reform 
through western methods. It has called in most of 
the “military” and other wildcat currency circulated 
during years of revolution and smouldering civil 
strife and has endeavored in a multitude of ways, 
through legislation, education and example, to stab- 
ilize finance. In 1915 the Chinese government passed 
a regulation for the establishment of an agricultural 
and industrial bank in each “hsien” or district with a 
minimum capitalization of $100,000. Two model 
banks were opened in the metropolitan districts of 
Changping and Tung Chou and from that sturdy 
root of precept the following modernly administered 
banks have sprung: 


Capital 
The Anhui-Chunghua Government Bank $ 200,000 
The Chekiang Government Bank- 3,000,000 
The Chihli Government Bank-_ 1,820,000 
The Fengtien Government Bank - 736,000 
The } leilung- Kiang Government Bank. 679,000 
The |} icilungkiang Kuanghsen Kangsu Government 
EE SES BSS SOE ae Pe je Meee ee aes 2 845 295 
The Hunan Government Bank...._....___-- 7s 736,100 
The Kiangsi Government RE Ree 600 000 
The I lirin. Kwan Chien Chu Government Bank__- 3,360,000 
The Kwangtung Kwan Chien Chu Government 
NG en ta et ees a 10,265 ,000 
The Szechuan Chun Chuanyuan Government Bank.. 600,000 
The Yunan Fu Shan Government Bank 2,085 ,000 


Other recently established banking houses which 
the government endorses and which seem a part of 
China's new financial promise are as follows: 

The Shanghai Commercial and Savings Bank. 
The Industrial and Commercial Bank of Hong Kong (Ltd), 

Capital $1,000,000. 

The Hua Fu Chi Yeh Bank of Pekin, Capital $6,000,000. 
The American-Oriental Banking Corporation of Shanghai. 
The Banque Belge pour | Etranger, Pekin. 

The Credit Foncre d'Extreme Oriente. 

The Exchange Bank of China (Huaiyeh branch). 





















—if this happened 
to you tonight... 


—if fire destroyed your desks and files, would valu- 
able papers belonging to your clients and to the bank 
be burned too? 


It is a well-known fact that almost every bank has 
priceless records housed in its desks and files, that 
would give but little protection in case of a severe fire. 
No matter how large the vaults are they are generally 
full to overflowing. 

Just think what it would mean if these papers and records were 


destroyed! Think what it would mean to your clients, to your bank 
and to you. 


Remember your turn may be next. 
Now is the time to think of protection. 


After the fire it’s too late. 


THE SAFE-CABINET gives proven, permanent resistance to heat. 
This has been demonstrated in exacting furnace tests. It bears the 
highest rating of the Underwriters’ Laboratories—the Class “‘A’’ and 
the Class “B”’ labels. 


Large capacity, efficient filing devices, portability and economy 
are a few of the things that 
have made some of the nation’s 
largest banks adopt THE SAFE- 
CABINET. 


A service for you 


THE SAFE-CABINET COM- 
PANY willinspect your premises 
for fire hazards and show you 
how to guard againstthem. We 
advise on better methods of hous- 
ing, filing and protecting your 
records. The advisability of 
adopting our recommendations is 
then a matter for your decision. 


THE SAFE-CABINET COMPANY 


Originator and Sole 
Manufacturer of 


THE SAFE-CABINET 


189 Greene St., Marietta, Ohio. 


THE SAFE-CABINET 


**THE WORLD’S SAFEST SAFE”’ 
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Total Liabilities—Instantly! 





JOHN SMITH 


The One-Operation 
Note Register 


In Addition to its many other time and labor saving Feat- 
ures, Furnishes a Makers and Endorsers Liability Record, 
which, if filed as directed, will furnish a Complete Liability 
list at any hour of the day. 

The Illustration shows the total liability Guide Card with 
every transaction briefly noted— with the original records 
(exact copies of the notes) Attached to it. 

Our Special folder, describing the System in detail, will be 
gladly sent to any Bank or Banker requesting it. It shows 
the way to better Note Registry—Accurate—Legible and 


Simple—Done in one fifth of the time consumed by the 
Old-fashioned Methods. 


The Union Savings Systems Co. 
**Good Things for Banks’’ LANCASTER, PA. 


Canadian Distributors: Business Systems, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 








AT LEAST 
$5,000 for Advertising? 


Bank or Trust Company Officers : 


If the advertising appropriation of 
your institution amounts to at least 
$5,000 a year, | have some sugges- 
tions which | believe would prove 
of interest and value to you 


PLEASE WRITE ME 


T. D. MACGREGOR 


Room 1210. 68 Williams St., New York City 
| 
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Some Things Our President Ought to Know 

(Continued from page 14) 
us by name. You are cordial, of course, not only 
in the bank, but wherever you meet us. But what 
do you know about us in our homes? What do 
you know about our pet hopes and aspirations 
outside the four walls of the bank? How much do 
you know of the struggle some of us may be having 
to make our salaries cover the four essentials— 
shelter, fuel, clothing and food? What do you pay 
for those four essentials? Should it cost John Jones, 
with his little family of four or five, very much less? 
If so, how much less? You are well acquainted with 
us as actual bank clerks, but how much farther 
does your real acquaintance go? | am not an ardent 
believer in the maxim, ‘Familiarity breeds contempt.” 
Too many employers today make this idea their 
rule of action. I'm glad | don't work for that sort 
of a man or set of men. Familiarity, with the right 
kind of an employer creates a wholesome admiration 
for the man who has a success in life, and an honest, 
sane ambition to make him an ideal. But | am 
digressing. 

What would you think of a meeting, say two or 
three times a year, or as often as you may deem 
advisable, in which the families of officers and em- 
ployees participated? A very informal social affair, 
with light refreshments, a live toastmaster, and 
a general good time? Or, this might be varied to suit 
the season of the year; or to avoid repetition, by 
making it a theater party, a big hay-ride on com- 
modious trucks in summer, or a sleigh-ride in winter. 
Or, just incidentally, an occasional evening spin in 
your Hudson Super-six might be especially helpful 
in getting acquainted with us as men and women 
outside of business hours. | wonder if | am presum- 
ing too much. I seem to hear someone say, ‘Oh 
come down to earth! But getting back to my 
original statement that a spirit of unrest seems 
to prevail among employees in general, let me say 
that wherever labor of any kind is employed, a line 
of demarcation, a wall or barrier, begins to rear 
itself, and the nearer we can come to effacing this 
line—breaking down this barrier—the greater will be 
the efficiency of those who serve you. The salary 
question will take care of itself when you come really 
to know each one of your employees. That is, of 
course, if you are the ideal employer. And much as 
has been said in derision of the idealist, the fact 
still remains that nothing really great is ever accom- 
plished until someone has dreamed about it, thought 
about it, and made it his or her ideal. 

Another thing: Look out for “The Sin that Every- 
body Commits." Did you read it in the Sep- 
tember American? It is not limited to the book- 
keeper, filing clerks and office boys—this sin of 
envy. It has kept many a promising young man or 
woman from promotion. Someone who has tasted 











ower, but who is too small for his job, may be 
eeping his thumb on some other climber, fearful 
est he pass him in the race. Initiative is crushed, 
mportant jobs withheld, for fear this intruder may 
yutstrip the man ahead. If you have such a man 
1t the head of some department, the sooner you 
find him out the better for him, the better for the 
business, and the better for those in whose way he is 
standing. The most important thing to be con- 
sidered in promotion or advancement is whether or 
not the aspirant is capable of and willing to learn 
the duties devolving upon him in the new position. 
[hen careful instruction and intelligent and patient 
supervision will work wonders. 

| have taken up considerable space on this one 
phase of the question, but there are a few other 
things that would improve the service we are to 
rencer you. Our system of ventilation is bad. In 
fact, we have no system of ventilation. None of our 
windows will open at the top. They are probably 
just “‘paint-stuck;’ but nevertheless, when we want 
fresh air, we must raise the windows at the bottom. 
This disturbs papers and checks to such a degree as 
to render it impractical, even in summer, when the 
temperature would permit it. And in the winter 
time (when we need pure air most of all) we are 
practically without any means of obtaining it. Any 
carpenter could hinge those transoms over each 
window so they might be opened to let out the 
heated and impure air which naturally rises to the 
ceiling. You no doubt realize the value of pure air 
to brain workers, so | will not discuss that in detail. 
Suffice it to say that proper ventilation would add 
10 to 15 per cent to our efficiency, and perhaps a few 
years to our lives. Is it worth the price? 

Then the heat in winter should be regulated by 
thermometers, and not by the feelings of some two 
or three who habitually live in overheated apartments. 

And there is the matter of towels. Why not replace 
those soiled linen towels with a clean sanitary paper roll? 
The expense would be very little more than the cost 

keeping the linen towels properly laundered. 

[ hope I have not bored you with this rather 
lengthy preachment; and with the earnest and sincere 
desire to add to that spirit of co-operation which is 
so important to the success of any business enterprise, 
I beg to remain, Most respectfully yours, A. W. W. 


Introducing the ‘‘Pilgrim Coin’”’ 


50-CENT coin commemorating the landing of the 

Pilgrims 300 years ago may be authorized by 
congress. <A bill introduced proposes the coinage 
of 500,000 of these pieces, the dies and other neces- 
sary preparations for which would be paid by some 
State, presumably Massachusetts. The memorial 
pieces would be legal tender and of standard weight, 
composition, diameter and device. 





Beacoun 
LINEN LEDGER. 


SHEETS STAND STRAIGHT 
IN THE LEDGER BINDER 


YPOCOUNT is a thoroughly 

practical linen ledger paper, made 
for the specific purpose of Machine 
Bookkeeping. Like other Weston 
products TypocounT has great strength 
and firmness of texture, with an excel- 
lent finish. ‘The buff color effects the 
greatest saving of eye-strain, and also 
prevents soil from constant usage. 


Aue 
YRPOCOUN 


TOMIEAN EDGR 


The surface and texture of TypocounT are per- 
fectly adapted to machine work. The stock is 
tough and durable, with a careful finish, insuring 
clean-cut impressions from type. After long han- 
dling TypocounT remains firm and fresh, with 
plenty of backbone. Specify TypocounT Ledger 
Paper when ordering replacement sheets for your 
Machine Bookkeeping system. Any stationer or 
printer can get it for you. 


Send for TYPOCOUNT sample book 


In the First Place—Weston’s Papers 
DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE MEANING 
A BANK CHECK 


BANK CHECK is a living in- 
strument which may represent 
the toil and planning of months and 
years. It is the finished product of a 
business transaction. 
OR 117 years The Philadelphia National Bank has 
been giving satisfaction to its depositors. During this 
period of time the bank has grown to world-wide pro- 
portions while serving the interests of city, state and nation. 
HEREVER a Philadelphia National 
Bank check is sent, it carries with it 
the responsibility, prestige and influence of 
one of the oldest banks in the country. 


THE 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL 


BANK 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


>  RawseY COUN, 
STATE 


PLEX Signs have raised white letters on a 
dark background. It makes them day signs 
as well as electric night signs. Bankers buy 

them because of their quiet strength. 


A sketch will be sent upon request. 
_« THE FLEXLUME SIGN CO. 
1434-44 Niagara Street, © BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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Epigrams on Deposit Building 
By RAY E. BAUDER 


2.—Word-of-mouth Advertising 


When John Smith, grocer, tells James Brown. man- 
ufacturer, Mary Green, milliner, and Frank Jones, 
laborer, that “I like to do business with the First 
National Bank because there's nothing they won't 
do to help a fellow; they're the finest folks in the 
world’’—then advertising has reached the height of 
perfection. 

But when Bill Black, druggist, tells James Brown, 
manufacturer, Mary Green, etc., that he is going to 
“pull” his account out of the Blank National Bank 
because “they have the biggest bunch of ‘crabs’ for 
officers of any bank in seventeen states,” advertising 
has just about reached its lowest level. 


John Smith has planted in the minds of scores of 
people the thought that “I would like to do business 
with that kind of a bank myself;’ they pass the 
thought on to others, and Smith's testimony, like a 
pebble dropped into water, spreads its circles of in- 
fluence and happy thought further and further among 
the people of that community. 


Conversely, Black’s testimony has aroused in the 
minds of dozens of people a feeling of antagonism, 
resentment and suspicion against the Blank National 
Bank, and the thought that they would not care to do 
business with that institution. Get the point? 


No form of advertising has ever been discovered 
that is quite as effective—constructive or destructive 
—as “word-of-mouth” testimonial advertising. 


Your printed advertising will not produce many 
new accounts unless the word-of-mouth advertising 
by your present patrons backs up with their testi- 
monials every claim and your ability to redeem every 
promise printed. 

It will pay any banker to “get on the outside” and 
find out just what people—his own customers es- 
pecially—are saying about him and his institution. 

Don't depend on palavering “‘near-friends” to give 
you reliable information as to your status in public 
opinion. They are too apt to flatter you and your 
institution for what they hope to get out of you. 


It takes a real “honest-to-goodness”’ friend who will 
tell you exactly what people say is wrong with your 
bank, and what they think and tell others is com 
mendable. 

People will criticize your service outside the bank 
when they would be scared stiff to utter the same 
thoughts inside your doors. So take your “honest- 
to-goodness”’ friend out to dinner, put the question 
to him, and he will open up wide. But don’t get 
peeved if he tells you something that hurts. Admit 
your shortcomings—confession is good for the soul. 

















A Bank That Produces Citizens 


(Continued from page 7) 
advice, Mr. 
of the time it is an old mother or father trying to 
fizure out how to make ends meet and at the same 
time give ason or daughter a college education. I gen- 


ol requests for 


erally advise them to open 


that by the time their children are of age they can 
be helped through college. 


“Sometimes they come 
how to invest their daugh- 
ters’ dowries, and we make 
every effort to obtain some 
safe investments for them. 
\We have found that this 
sort of service pays, for 
invariably these people 
begin savings accounts at 
our bank. 

‘There are some on the 
East Side who still 
trust a banking institu- 
tion. They will put away 
theirmeager savings under 
mattresses and in other 
household hiding places. 
It is up to the banker to 
win 


dis- 


their confidence 


Marcus said. “Most 


a special bank account, so 


before they will consent to make deposits in a bank. 

“When the social service clearing house was first 
started one of the first visitors was a young man of 
foreign birth. He had been called into service. 
fore going to camp he left a sealed envelope with me, 
with instructions that should he fail to return from the 
war the envelope was to be opened and its contents 
dispensed with in accordance with written instructions. 


Be- 


“Later he returned to claim his envelope. ‘I 


along to ask for advice on 





COPYRIGHT. KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, INC 


The tank helped promote a special appropriation to feed the children in the 
East Side schools 


expected never to return alive,’ he told me. 


‘In that 
event the money in the 
envelope was to go to the 
Red Cross. But since | 
am back I'll give half of 
the money to the Red 
Cross just the same, and 
the other half I will de- 
posit in your bank.’ ”’ 

The social service clear- 
ing house also arranges 
Americanization meetings 
in local school houses, 
where prominent bank- 
ers, lawyers, writers, and 
city and government 
officials are called to make 
addresses on patriotic 
topics. The majority of 





20 East Jackson 





such a plan. 


Paying for Results 1s Thrift in Advertising 





Bankers can well apply thrift to the development of their Savings Departments. 
Our long experience tells us that today—as never before—countless ‘banks 
are spending unplanned advertising dollars. 
The result is a big splurge of savings advertising instead of a thrifty concen- 
tration for immediate results. 
The plan producing immediate results must be safe, sane, time-tried. We have 
Hundreds of banks have demonstrated its never-failing worth. 
This plan builds new accounts of more-than-average size 
that they continue to grow after our personal work with you bank is ended. 
We assume all risk and all details. You pay for resu/ts only. 





The complete facts will interest any bank wishing to develop savings accounts. 


Goodman & Diederich 


Incorporated 


-and then sees to it 


Chicago, Illinois 


a 
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‘BANKERS : 
CONSTRUCTION 7 CO 


DENVER COLO 


ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS OF 
BANK BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT EXCLUSIVELY 





AT A PREDETERMINED AND GUARANTEED ESTIMATE OF COST, 

THIS ORGANIZATION EXECUTES CONTRACTS AND PROVIDES 

A COMPLETE SERVICE WITH UNDIVIDED RESPONSIBILITIES. 
INQUIRIES INVITED. 














To Use Yourself 
And Recommend— 














American 
Bankers 
Association 


"ABA Cheques 
the BEST funds for travelers 


OU as a banker are doubtless 
familiar with these cheques. They can 
serve your personal traveling needs as well as 
those of your customers. We have much new 
and interesting literature with which we would 


like to supply you. Ask for it. 
BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


Downtown Office: Astor Trust Office 
16 Wall Street 5th Avenue at 42nd Street 


Member Federal Reserve System 














BANK ADVERTISING EXPERIENCE 
by T. D. MacGregor 
Informative, Bright, Concise, Well Illustrated 
There are still a few copies of this book on hand. Banks | 

and advertising agencies are finding it of value in planning and 
executing bank advertising campaigns. 

Price $2.00 postpaid, anywhere in the United States or Canada. 

THE BURROUGHS CLEARING HOUSE 


| Detroit, Michigan 
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the East Side residents are weak on the English 
language, so the bank has fallen back on an excellent 
expedient. 

It instructs parents to bring their children to the 
meetings. Every remark by the speaker is im- 
mediately translated by the children to their folks. 
On one occasion George Gordon Battle, the well- 
known lawyer, was addressing a public school gather- 
ing, when a buzzing sound attracted his attention. 

The speaker paused to inquire of Mr. Schlacht, 
acting as chairman of the meeting, the cause of the 
disturbance, and was informed that it was the school 
children translating to their parents the words of the 
speaker. Mr. Battle spoke in one language, while the 
children translated his speech into at least a dozen 
languages. 

Realizing the necessity of reaching the children of 
the neighborhood, the bank has started special bank 
accounts for school children, individual deposits 
running as low as ten cents per child. It is also a 
depository for the savings banks conducted by local 
schools. 

Every six months the social service clearing house 
arranges a banquet tendered to the depositors of the 
bank. It is usually a jovial affair. Mr. Marcus and 
his bank staff are on hand to mingle with the guests. 
The latter are asked to give suggestions for improving 
the bank service. Sometimes the resulting sugges- 
tions are excellent. At one of these affairs several 
suggestions were made calling for an extension of 
banking hours so the wage earners can transact their 
accounts after working hours. As a result the Bank 
of the United States keeps open as late as 8 o'clock 
every evening. 

The social service clearing house has also proved an 
excellent medium for community boosting. When 
the influenza epidemic was at its height the bank 
worked through the social service clearing house to wage 
a special campaign of prevention among the depositors 
of the bank. Nurses and doctors, who are listed 
among the bank's depositors, received letters asking 
for their active co-operation to combat the evil. 

Recently Mr. Marcus issued a call to school teachers 
belonging to the Bank of the United States family to 
act aS a committee to argue for higher salaries before 
the governor of New York. The expenses were paid 
by Mr. Marcus. 

Right now the Bank of the United States is 
helping sweep back the tide of nefarious radical 
propaganda by waging an intensive “East Side 
Loyalty Campaign,” with the aid of 10,000 East 
Side merchants comprising the downtown Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Metropolitan newspapers are aiding in this cam- 
paign. The following is an account from one of the 
evening papers of the city: 

“With the organization of a committee of business 
men and women and school workers in the office of the 





















ink of the United States, in Delancey Street, a ‘boost 

e East Side’ campaign is well under way. The 
campaign will be waged by mail and other means of 

iblicity far beyond the confines of Manhattan. 

“The campaign is the outgrowth of a feeling among 

ist Siders who are known and respected in business 
and other circles throughout the city, that their section 
snould not be permitted to rest in the public mind as 
the home of bolshevism. Joseph S. Marcus, president 
of the Bank of the United States, was chosen chairman 
of the committee and Harry H. Schlacht secretary. 
In expressing his opinion concerning the movement, 
Mr. Marcus said: 

“The time has come for us to see to it that the public 
gets the truth about the East Side. It is not right 
that we should be judged, or our locality judged, by 
the efforts of a minority, or a vociferous few who do 
not represent the East Side sentiment at all."" 

Rallies will be held in all the schoolhouses of the 
section and public officials and the Congressional 
Committee which is now investigating immigration 
conditions will be invited to attend them. These 
rallies, Mr. Marcus said, are not so much to spread 
Americanism as to prove the sturdy Americanism of 
East Side residents who will attend them. 

What has the Americanization program meant to 
the Bank of the United States in dollars and cents? 
Since the campaign was begun, the deposits at the 


bank have increased four times. Two years ago the 
bank carried something like $8,000,000 in deposits. 
Within two years the deposits have jumped to 
$31,000,000. Comparing increases in this bank's 
deposits since 1914, the editor of the Financial Age 
states that “the percentage of growth for the period is 
greater than that shown by any other bank in the coun- 
try.’ Hehas estimatedthis growthas 1,397.7 per cent. 
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A Book of American 


Documents 

ONTINUING its historical advertising, the Old 

Colony Trust Company of Boston has issued a 
booklet entitled “The Spirit of America—1620-1920.” 
It contains the reproductions of the following great 
American Documents: The Mayflower Compact, the 
New England Confederation, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Constitution of the United States, 
Washington's Farewell Address, the Monroe Doctrine, 
Webster's Second Reply to Hayne, the Emancipation 
Proclamation, the Gettysburg Address, Recognition 
of the Independence of Cuba, the Message of President 
Wilson to Congress Recommending War with Ger- 
many, Flag Day Proclamation (Governor Coolidge, 
May 26, 1919.) 
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Absolute security 


to your loose leaves 








| The Pennsylvania Com- 
| pany for Insurances on 


| Lives and Granting An- 
nuities, Philadelphia, has 
| been using Mann Yale 
| Lock Loose Leaf Ledgers, 
as illustrated above, for 
many years. 








YALE lock, which is a part of the binder, holds every leaf 
as securely as though they were in a bound book. 


Only the man who holds the Yale key can insert or extract a leaf. 
These Loose Leaf Ledgers are all you would expect of a Mann 


product—made of steel, 100% expansion; of finest quality paper; 
with durable binding. 


| Further information and illustrations sent on request. 


Blank Books—Bound and Loose Leaf—Lithographing, Printing, Engraving 


WILLIAM 


New York Offices: 261 ‘Broadway 


Office Stationery and Supplies 


MANN COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
FOUNDED IN 1848 
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THE STANDARD 
Finds Many Uses in Banks 


It not only addresses mail at 1200 to 1400 per hour but 
prints the addresses on Bank Statements in any desired 
position. By aid of a simple, easily attached device, it 
will print bulletins, announcements, and small bank 
forms from a flexible stencil that can be cut on any 
typewriter. It feeds the stencils automatically, prints 
in sight, skips, duplicates, repeats, etc. 

Uses Flexible Two-Piece Stencils 
You can cut them on your typewriter when you want 
them. Mailing lists are therefore always up to date 
and at a trifling first cost and maintenance cost. The 
holders in which stencils are inserted carry valuable 
information and impart the necessary rigidity for neat, 
clear-cut impressions. 
A sample of Samcotwo-piece stencil and literature describing the inex- 
pensive Standard Addressing Machine will be gladly sent upon request, 


The Smart Addressing Machine Corp. 
Dept 45. 743-49 Main Street, BUFFALO, N. Y. 














Daylight and Eyes 
Nature’s Great Gifts 


Nature made both daylight and eyes—the daylight so 
that eyes could see and rest. Science now makes day- 
light that extends to every hour of the twenty-four. 


A NEW DAYLIGHT ATTACHMENT 
raodifies electric light in Emeralite, softens the rays to daylight tone, 
thus adding to the eye-saving value of the Emeralite green glass shade. 
Emeralite fixtures are now made in special designs for bookkeeping, 
adding and calculating machines. Lights keyboard and tables perfectly, 
enabling operators to do better work. Warns when motor is running 
needlessly. Finished in black and nickel and attaches to any type. 
Price, complete with attachment, $16.50. Sent on approval. 
Send for booklet describing 40 different designs 
for all kinds of desk and office uses. 


H. G. McFADDIN & CO. 


40 Warren St. New York 
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Wages Where Employees Set Them 


(Continued from page 17) 
requisite for the bank’s successful operation — the 
morale of the junior officers and clerks. 

The first thing to do, in mapping out a campaign 
along this line, is to discharge every grouchy person 
in the office. Life is too short to undertake to change a 
person of that type and his presence creates too much 
discord in the organization. A grouchy person 
belittles honest effort; tries to pick flaws where none 
exists and keeps the affairs of an organization in more 
or less of a turmoil. You may satisfy him today, but he 
will be back tomorrow complaining about something 
else. He sets a bad example generally, and there are 
sO many men available who do not possess this fault 
that I prefer not to carry any of the grouches on the 
payroll. 

I do not concur in the thougnt that the success of a 
bank depends on getting more accurate and quicker 
workers than your competitors have. [am convinced 
that a bank with no grouches, a lot of teamworkers, a 
president who does not try to drive—but leads, who 
creates harmony of action, a common purpose and 
enthusiasm, will achieve more. Now, | do not mean by 
this that a good president can take a lot of loyal, 
enthusiastic, teamworking plugs and soon build the 
largest bank in town; but | would rather take my 
chances with an organization of that kind than have 
the most accurate and quickest-thinking force in town, 
with a few grouches intermingled and every fellow 
looking out for number one. 

The president who tells his boys he wants them to 
feel that they are working with him, not for him, and 
convinces them of his sincerity, will soon find that they 
will discontinue seeking to excuse unfortunate situ- 
ations for which they alone are responsible. They will 
immediately begin to look upon him as their big 
brother to whom they can turn when in trouble toshow 
them the way out. It is unfair for the president to 
expect his employees to be mind readers. By taking a 
little time when difficulties arise, he can explain 
matters in such a way that a similar situation is not 
likely to arise again. 





Intolerance and impatience never pay. Intolerance 
will lose the respect and support of those about you; 
impatience irritates. Good-natured patience builds 
morale. Show your employees that you are big 
enough to point out their weaknesses without belit- 
tling them, and the employees will instinctively struggle 
to strengthen themselves at their weakest spots. 

Common sense, on the part of a bank president, 
when properly applied in his relations with his co- 
workers, isundoubtedly the surest and straightest road 
to dividends. Doesn't it stand to reason that a man 
will develop more ability when shifted about from one 
department to another, as he masters the work in hand; 
that he will endeavor to do the work better than it has 























evcr been done before; that he will accept the dis- 


agreeable part as cheerfully as the agreeable, in order . 


to learn? In short, will he not be preparing to step 
into an Official position, perhaps, just at a time when 
you need a good man? 

The cold cash alone doesn’t bring out the best in a 
man. I want toemphasize the fact that generous salaries 
play avery small part in building a loyal organization 
of teamworkers. We owe it to these future bank 
presidents to give them liberally of our time and 
advice. They need encouragement in their work; 
opportunities to learn and kindly words of apprecia- 
tion to spur them on to greater effort. This policy 
will pay in dollars and cents. Treatment of this kind 
will cause the boys to work more zealously when you 
are away. It will inspire them to break a few prece- 
dents and initiate development work that will win 
your admiration. They will strive to anticipate your 
requirements, to develop their resources, to master 
circumstances, and be examples to their associates. 

The president himself should study to keep abreast 
of the times and a few paces ahead of his employees. 
He should be very thorough in all his work so that all he 
handles shall bear the trade-mark of superiority. It is 
demoralizing to a bank force to have a man as president 
who doesn't know the ‘‘game’’ well enough to teach it. 
This calls to mind an application I once had from a 
young man who worked in a small bank in a nearby 
town. I asked him why he wanted to change and he 
told me he already knew more about the banking 
business than the president of the bank where he 
worked. I then asked him how he found it out and he 
replied: “Our reserve was very low recently, and we 
needed to borrow some money; so the president of our 
bank bundled up eighty-eight notes, amounting to 
about $15,000, and sent them to our New York cor- 
respondent for re-discount, failing to take any record 
of the items, neglecting to endorse them, and it 
developed that six or eight of the notes were past due.” 

In my opinion, the most fertile field in which a bank 
president can work is behind the counters of his own 
institution. It is to me the most interesting part of 
my connection with our bank. There is no doubt in 
my mind but that the record we have made—which 
has never been equaled in Tampa—is largely at- 
tributable to the loyal teamwork of our employees. 
It may be superstition on my part, but I honestly 
believe, by the law of averages, a man will win in an 
undertaking if he believes in what he is doing and 
sticks by it persistently. The winning can be made 
much easier if all those about you are zealously work- 
ing for the same end. 


v's "> : 
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ORROWED money frequently means borrowed 
trouble to the individual, unless the loan has 
Some legitimate economic purpose. — Edmund D. 
Fisher, vice-president, Bank of Detroit, in “Loans.” 








Attractive— 
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ERE’S an ideal form of bank 

advertising that you will appre- 

ciate will those with 
whom you do business. 


and so 


It combines every quality that you 
demand of a specialty advertisement. 


The style shown is particularly appro- 
priate. White finish, seal at top in 
red, advertisement in black. Made 
of wood in two sizes—21 inches and 
101% inches long—and of cardboard 
91% inches long. Accurate, depend- 
able thermometers. 


Write for information on 
our complete line of adver- 
tising thermometers showing 
other sizes and designs. 
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Taylor Brothers Company 


(Division Taylor Instrument Companies ) 


ROCHESTER.NY. 
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SERVICE TO SERVICE 


Maximum Reliability Plus Maximum Usefulness 
from Every Burroughs Machine 


URROUGHS MACHINES have such an extraordinary reputation for long 
life and continuous operation that some folks have wondered if Service— 
in the ordinary sense of the term—was a large part of the Burroughs idea. 


It is—a most important part—and has often been 
mentioned by purchasers as one of their reasons for 


. : Putting the Best Possible 
selecting Burroughs equipment. 


Machine on the Job 


a 1. Burroughs engineers and workmen invent, con- 
Burroughs Service 1S fourfold, thus: struct and develop new features to meet the 


developing needs of business, and incorporate 





Before Purchase: 1. Engineering Business into the these into Burroughs Machines——throwgh coatinu- 
Machi ous study ofall types of modern business operation. 
Niacnine. 2. The Burroughs representatives in the field assist 
° : ~ . you in selecting that particular Burroughs Model 
2. Engineering the Machine into a which will best fit your accounting needs. 
Business. 


‘ , Keeping the Machine on the Job 
After Purchase: 3. Applying Modern Practice to 3. The Burroughs organization is constantly gather- 


your Machine. ing practical information for the benefit of 
. ‘ Burroughs users. 
4. Keeping your Machine up to 


‘ From investigations, reports of salesmen and other 
100 % Efficiency. representatives, and from Burroughs users, we 
get material for practical suggestions and ideas 
for new users that make the operation of Bur- 
roughs Machines a more and more profitable 
thing to Burroughs owners. 


For twenty years and more Burroughs Machines 
have ‘‘stayed on the job’’ under the hardest 
usage. Even without regular attention, machines 
that started ’way back in 1893 are still working 
away as hard as ever. 

But to make assurance doubly sure Burroughs 
Maintenance Stations dot the United States and 
Canada. Our inspectors keep in close touch with 
every Burroughs user, no matter where located. 
In case of accident a Burroughs Minute Man is 
at the end of your telephone wire. His job is 
to get there as quickly as electricity, steam or 
automobile can take him, and to keep your 
work going on as if nothing had happened. 


The slogan of the Burroughs Service Organization 
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aw 
Burroughs Maintenance Stations 
dot the United States and Can- 
ada. They are located in centers 
of business population, where 
they are convenient to all Bur- 


roughs users. in all its branches is ‘‘always on the job.”’ 


Q 






MACHINES FOR EVERY BUSINESS 
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Are the leading banks in practically 
every state using our home savings 
banks? Why do we sell more home 
banks than all other manufacturers, 


combined? 
BECAUSE 


Our home banks have been proven, by fifteen years 
test in service, to be: (1) the most reliable in structure, 
(2) the most practical in design, (3) the most attractive 
in appearance. They are the most popular with 
depositors and the most productive of new accounts and 


deposits. 

Inferior home safes and safes of freak novelty type; 
they are a discredit to a bank—a waste of time, money 
and opportunity. Experience has proven this. 


5368 Banks 














In over 3,000 cities and towns, representing every 
state, are using our modern home safes; and the num- 
ber is increasing daily. 


STYLES OF HOME SAFES 
28 NOW MADE BY US 28 
16 RECORDING 12 NON-REGORDING 


SIX STYLES FOR FOREIGN USE 


In addition to our famous recording safes, we make 
more BOX SAFES than all other manufacturers com- 
bined. Our BOX SAFES are of modern design and structure. 


Our Home Safes are a PROFITABLE 
INVESTMENT — Not an Expense 


This is proven by the fact that banks which adopt 
them continue to use them permanently, ordering 
additional supplies from month to month and year to 
year. 
THE AUTOMATIC RECORDING SAFE COMPANY 

Manufacturers of ALLL styles of Home Banks 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
(ESTABLISHED 20 YEARS) 
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_ Write for bovklets describ- 
ing the work of the L. B 
Card ledger, machine posted, 
in leading banks and com- 
mercial houses throughout 
the country. 


Fine team-work 6s 
in machine posting— 


The Library Bureau card ledger works hand-in-hand with ledger 
posting machines, and makes it easier for the operator to gain greater 
speed and accuracy. It thus serves to further emphasize the advan- 
tages of the machine over the old pen-and-ink methods. 


The cards are of the correct weight and stiffness for quick handling. 
A single movement of the arm—and the card is ready for the machine. 
A slight pull of the injector—and it shoots into position for posting. 
The hand is quicker than the eye. 


The steel tray itself is strong, rigid and compact. Three channels reinforce the 
bottom—tront-to-back. Ingenious device compresses the cards in upright position 
when the day’s postings have been completed. Quick release. Drop-side. Balances 
can be read without removing cards. (Cards offset to right as posted.) 


The L. B. index gives an even distribution of cards back of the guides. Stiffness 
of guides permits quick throwing of cards. Come in and see—yourself—soon! 


LibranyBureau 


Card and filing 





Filing cabinets 


systems Founded 1876 wood and steel 
e + . 
Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago 
43 Federal street 316 Broadway 910 Chestnut street 6N. Michigan ave. 
Albany, 51 State street Detroit, 68 Washington blvd. Portland, Me., 665 Masonic bldg. Distributors 
Atlanta, 102 N. Pryor street Fall River, 29 Bedford street Providence, 79 Westminster street F. ¥ hs set mena ’ 
Baltimore, 14 Light street Hartford, 78 Peari street Richmond, 1223-24 Mutual bidg. Seattle. 108 Ch 539 Market street 
Birmingham, 2205-6 Jefferson County Houston. 708 Main street St. Louis, 513-515 Arcade bldg. Oakl od 08 Cherry street 
Bank bldg. Indianapolis, 212 Merchants Bank bidg. St. Paul, 116 Endicott arcade McK. a WwW 1444 San Pablo avenue 
Bridgeport, 989 Main street Kansas City, 215 Ozark bidg. Scranton, 408 Connell bldg. Mc pr » ote ———- 
Buffalo, 120-122 Pear! street Milwaukee, 620 Casweil block Springfield, Mass., Whitney bidg. os Angeles, 440 Pacific Electric 
Cleveland, 243 Superior arcade Minneapolis, 428 Second avenue, South Syracuse, 405 Dillaye bldg. Park " 
Columbus, 20 South Third street New Orleans, 512 Camp street Toledo, 620 Spitzer bidg. a all 10 Field st 
Denver, 450-456 Gas and Electric bldg. Newark. N. J., 31 Clinton street Washington, 743 15th street, N. W. CG ian eld street 
Des Moines, 202 Hubbell bidg. Pittsburgh, 637-639 Oliver bidg. Worcester, 716 State Mutual bidg. - G, Adams 


Salt Lake City, 100 Atlas bldg. 
London | Manchester Birmingham Cardiff Glasgow Paris 





FOREIGN OFFICES 






































An important part of a 
bank’s filing equipment 


HE bank check is the most 
universally used medium of 
exchange. Every bank, big or little, 
has a big volume of checks to file. 


Capacity is the cardinal point in any 
file if the proportionate floor space 
requirement is small. 


There are fwenty feet of filing space 
in this ten-drawer section and it 
occupies /ss than two and one-half 
square feet of floor space. 


This section is suitable also for filing 
canceled drafts, certificates, vouch- 
ers, deposit tickets, etc. 


Our Service Department will be 
pleased to tell you more about filing 
canceled checks the Baker-Vawter 
way. 


Baxker-VawTer CoMPANY 


Originators and Manufacturers Loose Leaf and Steel Filing Equipment 


Canadian Distributors: Copeland-Chatterson, Limited, Brampton, Ontario 


To facilitate deliveries 
we maintain production 
at these points: 


Benton Harbor, Mich. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Holyoke, Massachusetts 
Kansas City, Mo. ( Neze 
plant ready July 7st. ) 
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